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Camp Barrett—Guadalcanal 


by Sherman C. Loudermilk 


Now available - 

A limited quantity of 

prints by famous Marine Corps 
Combat Artists. 
These 12'2" x 17” tull-color 
reproductions, in sets of 

eight different pictures, 

suitable for framing, may be obtained 
by filling in and mailing 


ao Ke 


the coupon on the Opposite page. = — —_ 
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MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
Sirs: 
Please send me information on joining 
the Marine Corps League. I am a veteran 
of the Corps and would like to become a 


member of the League. 
Edward Hinchcliffe 


Harrison, N. J. 


@ You can contact the Homer A. 
Harkness Detachment, Marine 
Corps League, which meets the sec- 
ond and fourth Mondays of each 
month at 880 Bergen St., Jersey 
City, N. J. This is your nearest 
detachment. Or you may write 
to “Marine Corps League, Albany 
Garage Bldg., 28 Howard St., Al- 
bany 7, N. Y.” for any information 
about the League.—Ed. 


QUALIFICATION BADGES 
Sirs: 

I am interested to know if the Marine 
Corps still issues qualification badges for 
the bayonet and hand grenade courses. 
If so, any information you can give me 
will be appreciated. 

Sgt. Joseph V. Vismont 
c/o FPO New York. 


@ According to Letter of Instruc- 
tion +1483, dated August 8, 1947, 
the only bars authorized for the 
Basic Badge are: EX or SS—Pistol, 
EX or SS—Automatic Rifle, EX or 
SS—Carbine, EX or SS—Sub Ma- 
chine Gun. Bars are no longer is- 
sued for Machine Gun, Infantry 
Howitzer, 7.S.M.G., L. Artillery, 
nor Bayonet. Hand Grenade is not 
listed in this LofI.—Ed. 

TURN PAGE 
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SMOOTH 


is the word for 
*\ the man with BP, A> 


& 
% 


@ Pipe Appeal is that extra attraction of the man 
who smokes a pipe. And when that pipe is packed 
with mild, rich-tasting Prince Albert — you have 
really smooth smoking! 





means Pipe Appeal 
Pa: means Prince Albert 


WEW HUMIDOR TOP 
@ Get Prince Albert today —and see for nn _ Late Bn Fremtnaes and Raves 
yourself why it’s known as the National ; ——— 
Joy Smoke. P.A. is really rich tasting 
mild, and tongue-easy. That choice crimp 
cut tobacco is specially treated to insure 
against tongue bite. Get Prince Albert for 
real smoking joy and comfort! 










"2A, SMOKES SMOOTH 
AND EVEN DOWN 
7o THE BOTTOM, 

OF THE BOWL / 











THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 











SOUND OFF (cont.) 





NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a 
meeting of the members of THE 
LEATHERNECK Association is here- 
by called, and will be held at 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., on 
February 3, 1949, at 1330, for 
the transaction of any and all 
business that may come before 
said meeting. 

JAMES F. MCINTEER, JR. 
Captain, USMC 
Secretary-Treasurer 











“BATTLING” LEVINSKY? 
Sirs: 

Unless my sports-minded eyes deceive 
me I have noted something in the Sep- 
tember issue of Leatherneck. 

In the article, or rather illustrating it, 
“Fabulous Fighter,” on page 18, I be- 
lieve the “Lieutenant Levinsky” referred 
to, and shown, is none other than “Bat- 
tling” Levinsky, who was later destined 
to be the light-heavyweight champion of 
the world. 

This has me curious, and I think that 
my memory of old boxing prints is hold- 
ing up. Leatherneck probably knew it, by 
the quotes around the name in the cap- 
tion. 

SSgt. Robert J. Burns 
Chicago, Il. 


@ A member of our staff who knows 
Lieut. Levinsky personally assures 
us that the man in the picture is not 
“Battling” Levinsky. He is, how- 
ever, a relative of the fighter. There 
are no quotes around any man’s 
name in the caption.—Ed. 


THEY LOOK FAMILIAR 
Sirs: 

In the August issue, appearing in the 
story, “Invasion of Vieques,” there is a 
picture of two Marines on page 10 who 
look very familiar to me. Could you give 
me their names? 

I was in the 10th Marines and feel sure 
these two men were with me. 

Karl Gerwels 
Minster, Ohio. 


@ The men in this picture are both 
members of the 6th Gun Section 
“Able” Battery, 10th Marines. The 
man loading is Corp. James R. 
Evans, of Dodge City, Kansas; the 
man on the right is Corp. Jackso- 
B. Gandy, Memphis, Tenn.—Ed. 











ELEVENTH MARINE VETERANS 
Sirs: 

I served three years with Able Battery, 
Eleventh Marines, and have often won- 
dered about some of the former members 
of that organization who served with me 
from 1942 to 1945. I am attempting to 
secure the present addresses of these men 
so that I may send them a copy of a 
small news bulletin I am preparing to 
publish. 

I would appreciate them writing to me 
at the address below giving a short synop- 
sis of their activities since discharge. This 
publication will be a clearing house for 
exchange of letters and sea-stories. Any 
assistance you can give me will be appre- 
ciated. 

Joseph Nixon 
113 Kingston Pike Village 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


KHAKI HASHMARKS 
Sirs: 

Did it ever occur to the “guiding 
geniuses” responsible for the enlisted 
men’s uniform regulations, that the men 
are proud of their “time” in the summer 
as well as in the winter? This is not 
purely my opinion but the opinion of all 
Marines... 

Dan McGrady 
Charleston, W. Va. 


@ Yes, HQMC has given some 
thought to khaki hashmarks. For 
information on this see Bulletin 








THE UNION JACK 
Sirs: 

Not being very familiar with the vari- 
ous naval flags, or ensigns, I would ap- 
preciate very much if you would tell me 
what a Union Jack is. What is it used 
for aboard ships, etc. This information, I 
might add, is to settle a little dispute be- 
tween a couple of us recruits. 

Henry Marcus 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ The Union Jack is a blue flag 
with 48 stars, or a larger version of 
that portion of our National Ensign 
which represents the union of the 
48 states. The Union Jack flies 
from the jack staff from 0800 to 
sunset when the ship is at anchor. 
When flown from the bow of a ship, 
it signifies that a diplomatic offi- 
cial of the U. S. has embarked to 
pay an official visit. It also signi- 
fies embarkation on a vessel of: the 
Naval Governor of Guam or Amer- 
ican Samoa, when flown within the 
limits of his government. Displayed 
at the fore, the jack is a signal for 
a pilot.—Ed. 





HONORABLE SERVICE BUTTON 
Sirs: 

About a year ago I lost my Honorable 
Discharge Lapel Button. Can you please 
advise me how I can get another? 

The lapel button I am referring to is 
the one issued by the Marine Corps, and 
not the regular one given by all branches 
of the services. 

John A. Woods 
Austin, Texas 


@ Go to the nearest Marine Corps 
activity authorized to discharge per- 
sonnel, taking your discharge with 
you, or write to the Commandant, 
including your discharge in the 
letter. Another lapel button will be 
issued you. Authority for this is 
contained in Letter of Instruction 
1562, paragraph 5.—Ed. 


NEW SEMIANNUAL MARKS 
Sirs: 

We understand the Marine Corps has 
changed the system of semi-annual mark- 
ings for a man’s service record book. If 
it is true that the number “9” now re- 
places the old “S” as high mark, will you 
show a break down as to the comparative 
values between the old numbers and the 
new ones. 

Corp. Joe Osborne 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@ Complications involved make 
this difficult to explain in the short 
space available, so we suggest that 
you see your First Sergeant and 
read Letter of Instruction +1609. 
However, the new markings and 
their equivalents in the old ones 
follow: 


OLD MARK NEW MARK 
EDemBQ. cc cccccsecces 9 


B.FemGD. .cccccccccces 
DPB Bs cc ccccccesess 
RBBB. 2. cc ccccccce . 
RBBB. wc cevccccccce 
1 ho 5 ee 
@ ae) BD. 2. ccccccceces 


~NWAauen~ @ 





The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps desires to make general 
acknowledgement through The 
Leatherneck of the Christmas 
and New Year greetings received 
from friends of the Corps. Be- 
cause of the number of messages 
received, he is unable to reply 
directly to each well-wisher. He 
therefore takes this means of 
conveying personal and official 
thanks to all, with cordial assur- 
ances of friendship. 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 





POST'S GREAT 


VALUES 


@ FREE Gift Wrapping 
@ FREE mailing anywhere 
@ FREE message enclosed 









BOTH_RINGS $42.50 
Lw 402:—"Tune’”’. 
14K Yellow Gold 







BOTH RINGS $100 
LW309:—"Rita’”’. 14K Yel- / QB 
low or White Gold (speci/”¢ —_ 
fy choice). : 
$100 cash, oF 
$40 down, $15 monthly 
No Extra Charge 
For Credit 






LW 1501:—"Mary”. Accurate, dependable watch 
7 jewels. Yellow gold color, silk cord bracelet. 
$19.95 cash, or $9 down, $3 monthly. 





17 JEWELS “=== 


Lw 1503:—"Lenore”. Supremely accurate, 
$33.75 cash, or $14.75 down, $4 monthly. 





LW1601:—Benrus “Lady Claire’. 15 Jewels. 
$33.75 cash, or $14.75 down, $4 monthly. 


\ 





W1102-—Bulowa “Isabel”. 17 Jewels. 
$49.50 cash, or $21.50 down, $7 monthly. 









a 
al * 
BENRUS = 
W608: —Benrus —Harrison 17 Jewels 
$45 cash, or $19 dowh, $6 monthly. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
32 PAGE CATALOG 


Dept.LiwW-1 
4127 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


“Where Every Promise a 
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New Cruiser Commissioned 


The USS Des Moines, heaviest “heavy'’ cruiser 
in the world and the first ship of the Navy to mount 
completely automatic, rapidfire eight-inch guns, was 
recently commissioned at the Fore River Shipyard of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

As the first of an entirely new class of 17,000-ton 
heavy cruisers to be commissioned, the Des Moines 
is equipped with new eight-inch batteries which are 
capable of firing at battle ranges approximately four 
times faster than any guns of the same or larger 
caliber. The only cruisers in the world heavier than 
the Des Moines are the three 27,500-ton battle 


ation. 


, 


cruisers of the Alaska class, which compare in size 
to Germany's 26,000-ton cruiser-line battleships, the 
Gneiseneau and Scharnhorst. 

Automatic, from ammunition handling rooms to 
gun muzzles, the Des Moines’ eight-inch batteries 
eject cartridge cases from the mounts. Powder bags 
have been abandoned in favor of cartridge cases to 
achieve the desired rate of fire. 

Two sister ships of the Des Moines, the USS 
Salem and USS Newport News, will be completed 
early in 1949. 





CONTINUED 


Medals In Peacetime 


Both the distinguished Flying Cross and the Air Medal may 
be awarded in peacetime as well as wartime. 


A directive from 
the Navy's Bureau of Personnel states that the judicious use of 


the awards provides a powerful incentive to heroism. The 


bureau believes that the award of these medals in peacetime is 
fully justified. The Air Medal is available to civilians serving 


in the Navy, but the Distinguished Flying Cross is available 
only to service personnel. 


UNIFORM REGS 
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The Marine Phantoms set the pace 


today for a jet-propelled tomorrow 


» 


r ey slim, blue-gray jet whistled 
in for a landing. As it approached 
the field, very few of the mechs 

rs toiling under the warm Carolina sun, 
by Paul Hicks paused to watch. A jet landing at VMF 

122, Cherry Point, was routine. The 

colonel was flying this one, and every- 

body knew that the colonel could fly 

Photos by Louis Lowery in his sleep. 
Suddenly the jet roared angrily and 
Leatherneck Photographic Director lifted its nose away from a perfect ap- 
proach. Men looked up quickly, shad- 
ing their eyes against the sun’s glare. 

As the craft pulled up and circled the 

field again all hands saw the trouble. 


TURN PAGE 
7 














JET SQUADRON (cont.) 
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Skilled mechanics and hot pilots of the 2nd Marine Aircraft a jet jockey, sits in while M/Sgt. Charles Kilborne and 
Wing keep the Phantoms flying. First Lieut. Walter Domina, Corp. William Powers complete a wheel check on his ship 


Only the left main and nose wheels 
were down. The right wheel was locked 
tightly against the plane's slender belly 
Crash trucks warmed up and worried 
mechs poured out of the line shack ad 
joining the strip. Unable to get the 
right wheel down, and with but thre« 
minutes fuel in his tanks, the pilot had 
to come in on two wheels—a hazard 
ous trick in the speedy FH-1 “Phan 
tom.” 

Again the ship approached, and all 
hands watched tensely. It touched, ran 
along evenly, then tilted over on its 
right wing, and skidded down the run 
way to a halt. Lieutenant Colonel 
Marion E. Carl, the Marine Corps’ tall, 
lean jet power pioneer, walked away 
unhurt. 

That afternoon saw more than the 
usual post-flight checking between pilot 
and crew. The plane, undamaged but 
for a scraped right wing tip, was hauled 
into the cavernous hangar, where mechs 
swarmed over it. It was one more job 
for the hard pressed crew of VMF 122 

The outfit has been pushing at top 
speed since November, 1947, when it 
became the first Marine Corps squadron 
to fly jets. The big headache has been 
maintenance. At first only three jets 
were assigned to 122, but by March 
1948, the squadron had received its full 
complement of 12 planes. Time and 
constant use have taken their toll of 


the ships which were the first jet pro 

pelled craft to be commissioned for 

Navy and Marine Corps tactical us« 
Originally only 60 “Phantoms” were 


built. In a year and a half, spare parts 
have become more valuable than dia- 
monds, and aircraft replacement is vir 
tually out of the question. No outfit in 
Marine aviation today maintains a 
more complete schedule than does 122 
in its combined training and tactical 
capacity. For the 120 enlisted mechs 
this means hard, consistently skilled 
work. There is no scarcity of pilots 
to fly the Jets, but keeping them in 
the air requires personnel, specially 
trained in a comparatively new field 


N time, all Marine fighter squad 
rons might include jet planes, and 
jet propulsion will be common. If so, 
men who work with it now will be “old 
Today most of VMF 122’s 
mechs are fresh out of school. Only 


timers.” 


six of the ground crew had formal 
schooling on jet engines, and these six 
were among the first ten enlisted Ma 
rines assigned to jet propulsion work 
All had extensive aircraft mech ex 
perience during the war. Hand picked, 
they attended jet school at Memphis, 
Tenn., went to Patuxent River, Md., 
the Naval jet test center, and then 
came to VMF 122 in the fall of ‘47 
When new men arrive in the squadron, 
from boot camp, line posts, or from 
other aviation squadrons, they are 
schooled on the job by the six ex- 
perts whd“‘are now “veterans” of more 
than a year and a half of jet work 
They say it is no more difficult to 
learn the jet engine than any other. It 
is simply (?) different. All of the new 





men are carefully guided and checked 
until they are ready to assume respon- 
sibility. After six months they are sup- 
posed to be given jet spec numbers. 
Whether or not these youngsters re- 
main in the squadron depends some- 
what on their endurance. With heavy 
flight schedules to maintain, nine and 
ten hour working days are common. 
It is not an easy job. Aside from their 
jet work the men of lower rank must 
make all formations, musters, drills 
and inspections with the troops. The 
Corps recognizes them as Marines first 
and mechanics second, and the present 
policy of training and instruction for 
all enlisted personnel includes the hard 
working mechs of VMF 122. Rifles and 
782 gear are standard equipment and 
must be kept shined and ready. The 
somewhat easier life of normal gar- 
rison duty is not for the jet mechs. 
Their working day begins with an 
0745 muster behind the 122 operations 
building. The work is assigned for the 
day, and no time is lost turning to. The 
huge, sliding hangar doors are opened 
and all planes in commission are 
wheeled out to their places by the line 
shack, far across the apron. There the 
line chief, M/Sgt. George Britt and the 
plane captains, who rank from PFC to 
staff NCO, take over for preflight 
checks. The engines are carefully in- 
spected, fueled and oiléd. Those planes 
not in commission, in which flaws have 
been discovered, are left to the tender 
care of M Sgt. Harold Britt (no rela- 
tion to line chief George) and his 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER... 


Lou Lowery, Leather- i 
neck’s ace cameraman has $ 
been allergic to planes ever f 
since three crash landings 
in the Pacific Theatre dur- i 
ing war-time. At Cherry 
Point, Lou was issued a 3 
parachute against his will. 

“The slip-stream caught a H 
photog a couple of months 
ago,’ said the officer. ‘'We 4 
took the door off your plane. 
All you have to do is lean i 
out and..... 

Lou stopped shaking long i 
enough to hang out the open 
doorway and snap one of the 2 
best jet shots of 1948 Col. 
Carl's jet team. 
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engineering crew, who work in_ the 
hangar itself. The planes in the shop are 
usually there for either A or B checks 
Jet engines, smaller and more compact 
than conventional “prop” power plants 
are easy to replace. When one is being 
checked it is taken out of the ship and 
placed on a handy work bench. During 
the course of A and B checks the en 
gines are torn down as far as possible 
without altering the basic structure 

The search for spare parts is a treas- 
ure hunt. Often, when a ship is in 
the hangar for major repairs, it be- 
comes a temporary source of spare 
parts for planes on the line. Minor 
miracles of improvisation are daily 
routine for 122’s jet mechanics 

The personnel of VMF 122 is proud 
of its outfit. There has always been 
a close relationship between the mechs 
and the pilots who handle these deli- 
cate, deadly ships. A pilot knows that 
his life depends upon the sharp eye and 
skilled hand of his mech, who in turn 
realizes that all the careful grooming 
of a ship goes for naught through ons 
blunder by the man at the controls 
Probably because the margin for error 
is considerably smaller with jets, an 
unusual spirit of Camaraderie pervades 
the jet squadron. Pilots seem to spend 
a great deal of time with their planes 
on the ground, utilizing every spare 
minute to learn more about these sleek 
revolutionary airplanes. They go over 
every minute detail with their mechs, 
who are readying the ships for flight 
In the jet squadron both pilots and 


PFC Ronald Canber, 
of the plane. 


Most 


oe 


The jet power-plant is quite small compared to conventional aircraft engines. 
This little giant rates a thorough check-up by Sgt. James Davis, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 


VMF 


122's mechs, 


checks the gun mechanism in the nose 
like Canber, 
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are fresh out of school 
TURN PAGE 














mechs = Liston. Pisa 
faster, more exciting life” than flying 
men have ever known. And with a mis- 
take it ends much faster. 

At present all of 122’s flyers, inchud- 
ing the four M / Sgt. erlisted pilots, have 
had some combat experience. All are 
qualified F4U pilots. The squadron in- 
cludes 12 jets and 12 F4Us, and the 
men alternate flight time between the 
two types, of ships. They must retain 
their skill with conventional planes, 
because no one is permanently assigned 
to jets. The present policy is one of 
rotation, designed to give as many men 
as possible a crack at the new flying. 
Pilots are assigned to 122 primarily to 
undergo a specified 70 hour training 
syllabus. During that period they learn 
theory of jet flight, gunnery, support 
tactics, and formation flying. Actually 
all the pilots spend a great deal more 
than the minimum required 70 hours in 
the air. Blended with the strictly train- 
ing flights are cross country hops, aero- 
batic flying, and exhibitions at air 
shows throughout the country. The lat- 
ter have become part of the regular 





squadron routine. 

Col. Carl has organized a jet ex- 
hibition team which rivals the best in 
the world. Pilots of 122 alternate in the 
membership in order to give each man a 
chance to fly with “The Marine Phan- 
toms.” This fancy nickname was de- 
cided upon after great deliberation by 
all hands, much palavar, and many dis- 
carded suggestions. As the sole per- 
manent member of the team, and its 
director, the burden of strain connected 
with the jet aerobatic flying rests on 
Carl himself. He sweats out the intri- 
cate maneuvers, and carefully coaches 
the others as they fly wing on wing in 
a close-knit diamond formation. They 
are an impressive sight, streaking the 
slender, blue jet planes across the Caro- 
lina sky 

At the point of the diamond flies the 
leader—a man who, in the past few 
years has packed more accomplishment 
into his career than most men do in a 


A Phantom wing gets the works. The R5-C transport (background) belongs to lifetime Col. Carl has been, and 
another squadron but hauls VMF 122 mechs to air shows to service the jets is, a hot pilot. He was one of the Corps’ 
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top aces in World War II, bagging 18 
Jap planes over the Pacific. A natural 
selection, he became one of the first 
men to experiment with jet flying for 
the Navy. For more than a year he 
led the Navy's jet program, test flying 
practically every jet model now in op- 
eration. Last year he set the world’s 
official speed record of 650.796 miles 
per hour, racing but a few feet over the 
arid desert of Muroc, California. That 
mark was recently broken in a later 
model jet aircraft, a USAF F-86. 
Today Carl is the completely ab- 
sorbed, unbelievably busy CO of a 
crack fighter squadron — setting the 
Marine Corps’ pace for the jet propelled 
tomorrow 
Testing the starting mechanism. The lowly jeep has an important place on 
the line as jet motors cannot start without a powerful jeep-inspired boost 
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The crew of VMF 122 get the daily assignment at morning they have to stand inspection, shine 782 gear, and keep 
muster. These men are Marines first, mechs second; and their rifles spotless. The F4Us (background) aren't theirs 
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JET SQUADRON (cont.) 





The line crew of VMF 311 at MCAS El Toro, Calif. poses 
with one of the dozen Shooting Stars of the First Marine 


Not to be outdone by the high flying 
brethren of VMF 122, at Cherry Point, 
the West Coast has come up with an- 
other jet squadron, VMF 311, based at 
El Toro Jnlike Col. Carl's squad 
ron, which is a tactical unit, 311 is de 
signed primarily as a basic school for 
jet pilots 

Here the rudiments of jet propulsion 
are taught to pilots and selected mechs 
and a ground school on flight theory is 
combined with actual flying for the 
pilots. It is a familiarization course, 
designed to allow men to get the feel 
and know-how of basic jet flying. One 


Phantoms and Shooting Stars speed the 


Marines toward a new era in aviation history 





Aircraft Wing. 


advantage held by the West Coast 
group over Carl's squadron is in air- 
craft. Whereas 122 flies FH-1 “Phan- 
toms,” obsolete in the fast moving jet 
world, 311 is equipped with 12 shiny 
new Lockheed F80-Cs. The Marine 
Corps designation fer them is TO-1, but 
whatever the call letters, their presence 
brings El Toro into the Marine Corps 
aviation limelight 

El Toro’s jet squadron began with the 
assignment of Lieutenant Colonel John 
P. Condon, 311's skipper, and three of 
his pilots to the Williams Airforce Base 
jet school, at Chandler, Ariz.. None 





Lieut. Col. John P. Condon was the first West Coast Marine jet pilot. Trained 
at the Fighter School, Chandler, Arizona, Col. Condon is skipper of VMF 311 
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Mechanics and pilots to a man are crazy 
about the TO-1 jet fighter. They call it ‘the slick chick" 


of the Marines had ever flown jets. The 
three-week course included navigation, 
instrument flying, section and division 
tactics, and familiarization with the 
“Shooting Star,” an appropriate name 
for Lockheed’s contribution to jet 
accomplishment. The training was di- 
vided between flying and classroom 
instruction. When they returned to 
El Toro and set up a Marine Corps’ 
“Basic” for jets, it was patterned 
closely after the airforce program. 

The training course is not limited to 
pilots of squadron 311. Other fighter 
pilots stationed at El Toro are check- 
ing out in jets, and to a man they are 
highly enthusiastic about the new look 
in aviation. The planes themselves ac- 
count for much of the squadron's spirit. 
The Shooting Star is one of the most 
beautiful ships .ever designed. There 
is no prop to break the smooth lines, 
and no clumsy bulk housing a broad 
beamed piston engine. Everything 1s 
tucked away cleanly inside the plane’s 
shining skin. The body is slim and 
dart-like, and the wings thin and grace- 
ful. Pilots and mechs alike consider it 
a slick chick. 

Flying has been traditionally a pro- 
fession of enthusiasts. Pilots have al- 
ways loved their work, but after having 
checked out in a jet most of them are 
loath to revert to conventional aircraft. 
The general consensus of opinion 
among VMF 311 pilots is that anything 
previous to jet propulsion belongs in 
the Wright Brothers Kittyhawk era. 

And they should know! END 
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HUSKY, broad-shouldered 

Marine officer, resembling the 

former President Theodore 
Roosevelt, addressed a gathering of 
people in San Diego’s U. S. Grant 
Hotel. The occasion was a banquet 
that followed the rechristening of the 
old armored cruiser California to the 
San Diego in 1914. The officer was 
Colonel Joseph H. Pendleton. He said: 

“San Diego is an ideal location 
for an advance base of Marines, and 
history will prove I am right... .” 

Many speeches had been made that 
night—speeches praising San Diego in 
a manner eloquent enough to shame the 
town’s real estate agents. But this 
was something different. This man had 
practical ideas on a new use for the 
facilities afforded by the city. The 
colonel continued: 

“An advance base station is a place 
where men can be kept in readiness 
and where the guns, the boats, the field 
pieces, the camp equipage, the signal 


Major General Joseph H. (Uncle Joe) Pendleton 


outfits, ammunition, rations and cloth- 
ing can be stored in convenient fash- 
ion to be placed aboard transports and 
hurried to scenes of trouble. Such a 
station must have well-built, well- 
arranged storehouses, near to deep 
water and rail communications. 

“Who should compose such a force? 
There is only one answer—the Marines. 
For generations they have been serv- 
ing all over the world as policemen, 
firemen, school teachers, and even first- 
aid nurses. They are the one and orig- 
inal trouble-shooters of our national 
government. 

“San Diego fits the advance base 
station as the Marines fit the advance 
base. Geographically it is situated in 
the most advantageous, strategical and 
tactical location, especially since the 
opening of the Panama Canal... .” 

An enthusiastic burst of applause 
followed the speech. Here was a new 
approach—an idea that even far-sight- 
ed Chamber of Commerce officials had 


His memory is perpetuated 


base—Camp Pendleton 





by a large Marine 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


leatherneck Staff Writer 






failed to foresee. The Marines had been 
in the city only a few weeks and their 
commanding officer had already begun 
to talk of building a new base. 
Joseph Pendleton was born at 
Rochester, in Beaver County, Pa., June 
2, 1860. His family had been in Ameri- 


ca since 1634, when Major Brian 
Pendleton joined the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Military careers and a 
strong spirit of adventure predomin- 
ated in the Pendleton family. Uncle 
Joe’s father, John Rhodes Pendleton, 
ran away to sea when he was a boy 
and made a three-year whaling voyage. 
He visited San Diego as early as 1845 
and tried gold mining around San 
Francisco in '49. He had little luck, 
however, and settled in Pennsylvania 
where he went into business with his 
brother. 

Young Joe attended the Naval Aca- 
demy from 1878 to 1882. It was there 
he met his bride, Mary Helen Fay, 
the daughter of one of the Academy’s 
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“The El Coyotepe Colonel.'’ He was given this name by natives of Nicaragua 
after the Marines had captured fiercely defended El Coyotepe Hill in 1912 


English professors. After a graduation 
cruise in the Navy, he was commis- 
sioned in the Marine Corps in 1884 
His many years of service took him 
over a wide area of the globe—from 
Sitka, Alaska, where his detachment 
attempted to stop the wholesale des- 
truction of seals, to the Mediterranean 
It was off Malta that he began a last- 
ing friendship with the late King 
George V of England, then a lieuten- 
ant serving aboard one of Her Ma- 
jesty's warships 

Mexico's bloody revolution brought 
Col. Pendleton and his newly-created 
Fourth Regiment to San Diego. In 
April, 1914, when the colonel was in 
command of the Marine Barracks, 
Bremerton, Wash., he received orders 
directing him to assume charge of 
the entire Marine forces on the Pacific 
Coast, and to proceed at once to 
the West Coast of Mexico. The colonel 
took his command to Mare Island 
where Marines from the Coast were 
gathering, and it was there that the 
famous Fourth Marines were form- 
ed. Old-timers, sea-going Marines 
and boots were brought together and 


distributed aboard three transports in 
the short time of five days. 


HE regimerit anchored off the 

cities of Acapulco, Mazatlan, 
Guaymas, waiting for trouble which did 
not materialize. After three months the 
Marines shoved off for North Island. 
When they reached their destination 
a perplexing situation presented itself 
The island was large, barren, sparsely- 
vegetated, and there was no place to 
quarter the men. The Marines turned 
to and built a very comfortable post 
Those oldtime “Sea Soldiers” were a 
versatile lot equally facile with ham- 
mers and saws as well as with ‘03 rifles 
and machine guns. 

It was a happy set of circumstances 
that kept part of the Fourth in San 
Diego. There were two expositions in 
progress—one in San Francisco and a 
local one. The whole regiment was 
ordered to the northern city where it 
was to furnish guards of honor, drill 
and exhibit other bits of military show- 
manship. But C. Aubrey Davidson, 
president of the local show and still 
promineat in banking circles, wanted 


He helped to form the ‘‘old”’ 
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part of the regiment to set up a model 
camp for the San Diego Exposition. The 
colonel set up his headquarters at Bal- 
boa Park, and his Marines established 
themselves as one of the exposition’s 
highlights. Their afternoon parades 
and band concerts were witnessed by 
thousands of visitors. Before long, 
local people were calling the Fourth 
“San Diego’s Own"—a name that still 
persists even though the regiment, in 
its 35 years of existence, was stationed 
in the city less than three years. 

“Colonel Pendleton,” recalled Mr. 
Davidson, “Considered himself my 
aide. I can still see him coming into 
my office in the mornings, giving me 
a snappy salute, and asking g/hat we 
had on the program. We always had 
many distinguished guests visiting the 
exposition, and Uncle Joe made it a 
point to escort them around the 
grounds. He was the most amiable, 
best-natured man I have ever known 
and he made scores of friends while 
here.” 

Years after his retirement, General 
Pendleton said: 

“This was one of the most pleasant 
assignments I ever had. I had heard of 
San Diego before, but knew of it only 
vaguely. The only naval activity here 
in those days was the occasional visit 
of a war vessel. This battalion of 
Marines stationed at Balboa Park was 
the beginning of-a plan, which once 
unfolded, developed so rapidly that 
within ten years San Diego became one 
of the most important naval bases in 
the country. “From the moment I 
landed at North Island I was impressed 
with the climatic and strategic advan- 
tages of the city.” 

Pendleton had broached the idea of 
establishing an advance Marine base in 
San Diego to Mr. Davidson, and the 
two men had carefully formulated a 
plan which was to bring a number of 
high-ranking officials to the city. They 
sent an invitation to Major General 
George Barnett, then Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, who was attending 
the exposition in San Francisco. While 
in Washington, the Commandant had 
appeared before a Congressional hear- 
ing where he was questioned about 
the feasibility of constructing a Marine 
Base in San Diego. He had not favored 
the plan. His objection, “Except for 
climatic conditions, San Francisco or 
Mare Island would be much better 
places, because both are nearer to a 
base of supplies,” seemed to be a very 
logical conclusion. 
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“We put on quite a show for the 
Commandant,” recalled Davidson. “A 
squadron of cavalry met him at the 
station and escorted him to the exposi- 
tion where the Marines were formed 
on the parade ground. A whirlwind 
tour of the exposition and city fol- 
lowed, and he was feted at a number 
of dinners and banquets. Wherever 
the occasion presented itself, Uncle 
Joe would point out the advantages 
San Diego offered for training Ma- 
rines. We really gave the general the 
works, and two days later he was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the plan.” 

The two plotters contacted William 
Kettner, the local congressman. 

“While at the exposition,” Kettner 
wrote in his memoirs, “I had the 
pleasure of meeting Colonel Pendleton. 
As we were enjoying dinner one day, 
he made the remark that San Diego 
would be the proper place for the lo- 
cation of an advance Marine base 
This sounded rather amusing, but I 
listened attentively to what he had to 
say and even took up the question of 
location. Without hesitation he sug- 
gested North Island as the logical 
place for the station. I disagreed and 
stated that the area known as ‘Dutch 
Flats’ would be the ideal spot. We 
discussed the matter for two weeks 
and Pendleton finally agreed that if 
I would take up the matter in Wash- 
ington he would support me. Between 
us we convinced Assistant Secretary 
of Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
a visitor at the exposition, who ren- 
dered us every assistance. Later I in- 
troduced a bill in Congress which 
would authorize the purchase of 232 
acres in San Diego for $250,000.” 

When other government officials in- 
cluding Vice President Thomas B. 
Marshall and Secretary of Treasury 
William Gibbs McAdoo visited the 
exposition they were met by the cour- 
teous, and cordial Marine colonel. 
They were promptly converted to the 
plan. The only real opposition came 
from President Wilson's famed Sec- 
retary of Navy, the late Josephus 
Daniels. The secretary felt that in 
Mare Island and Parris Island, the 
Marines had enough bases to take care 
of their meager needs. But when Sec- 
retary Daniels was called before Kett- 
ner’s Naval Affairs Committee he real- 
ized that he was the sole dissenter and 
withdrew all opposition. The bill met 
with unanimous consent in both the 
House and Senate 

Today, the largest military post in 



































Uncle Joe leaves the reviewing stand at the San Diego Exposition held in 


that city in 1915-16. 


the country, Camp Pendleton, bears 
Uncle Joe's name. But his influence 
in establishing a Marine Base at San 
Diego was only one facet in a varied 
Corps career. He played a leading part 
in the early “Banana Wars” when he 
headed an expedition for the relief 
of Granada, Nicaragua. Several years 
later he took the brand new Fourth 
Regiment on a 80-mile march which 
resulted in the capture of Santiago, 
rebel stronghold in the Dominican Re- 
public. At Nicaragua his regiment 
fought a major battle at Coyotepe 
Hill. In Santo Domingo the Fourth 
received its baptism of fire at Las 
Trencheras. 


N 1912 Nicaragua was in one of its 
periodic states of disorder. At the 
request of the American minister in that 
strife-torn country, and with the re- 
luctant consent of President Taft, a 
regiment of Marines was organized at 


the Philadelphia Navy Yard. Col 
Pendleton was placed in command, 
and a few weeks later the troops 


landed at Corinto. For some time the 
rebel forces had reduced the old aris- 


Marines took an active part in this California Fair 


tocratic city of Granada and the ad- 
jacent town of Masaya to a state of 
near-starvation. Col. Pendleton and 
his Marines, with quantities of Red 
Cross supplies, started by rail to the 
city. Not far from Masaya, the rail- 
road passes through a cut. The rebel 
forces, holding the hills on each side, 
completely commanded the railroad. 
Uncle Joe, negotiated with the rebel 
leader Zeledon and persuaded him to 
allow a train to pass. 

Major Smedley Butler's battalion 
made the attempt, but a group of ir- 
responsible bandits fired on the train 
wounding four Marines. The Marines 
promptly returned the fire, and in a 
had killed 56 and 
wounded 70 rebels. Butler reached 
Masaya that night and then proceeded 
on to Granada. The next day the 
rebels in the city agreed to surrender 
to Col. Pendleton and were promptly 
disarmed by the Marines. 

But the campaign was far from 
over. A group of about 800 bandits 
continued to hold positions which 
railroad and com- 
General 


few minutes 


dominated _ the 
manded the city of Masaya. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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by Major Carl Hoffman 
usmc 


“... far from trying to surpass the 
enemy in making more complicated 
plans, we must rather always seek 
to get ahead of him in making them 
more simple.” 

—KARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


T DUSK the second Platoon, King 
A company. was digging in for the 

night. Platoon Sergeant Pzrnov- 
ski had summoned his squad leaders 
to give them the dope for the activities 
of the following day. He had taken 
over the platoon when Lieutentant 
Stark had been hit by a sniper. Too 
bad to lose the lieutentant, but then, 
the battalion surgeon had said there 
was nothing to worry about. The loss 
of the platoon leader and only four 
men had not damaged the platoon 
seriously but the next day's attack 
didn't look too good. The S-2 had 
warned that the enemy would probably 
make a determined stand on the hill 
to the front. And if that happened— 
well—it could be rough! 

Chicken, the platoon runner, inter- 
rupted his meditations at this point, 
“Phone Ski—sounds like the Skipper.” 

“Hello, Captain, this is Sergeant 
Pzrnovski."" (Only Ski could pronounce 
it.) 

“Hello, Ski. Just wondering how 
your plans are shaping up for tomor- 
row.” 

“O.K., Captain. I've called my squad 

leaders to give them the dope. Do you 
have any more information on the 
hill?” ‘ 
“Yes, I have. A _ patrol from I 
Company came back about ten min- 
utes ago with the news that the enemy 
is digging in a defense on the hill. 
They said it looked like about 14 or 
15 of them.” 

“Did they spot any machine guns?” 

“No, they didn't get that close; but, 
I wouldn't be surprised if they had 
some, would you?” 

“No Sir, I sure wouldn't.” 

“That's all the word I have. Let me 
know if you need anything.” 
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NIGHTMARE 


Ski’s wild dream saved the patrol 


from the dangers of complicated movements 


and proved definitely the value of simplicity 


Ski laid down the phone. So they 
were digging in on the ridge. Well, 
no one was surprised; he'd expected it 
when he'd planned his attack for 
tomorrow. He reflected on that plan— 
a double envelopment; one squad hit- 
ting from the enemy's North and the 
other squad striking from the South, 
while the third squad kept the enemy 
busy by firing on them from the front. 

By this time all three squad leaders 
were perched on their steel helmets, 
ready to receive the order. The chow 
was roundly discussed and cussed, and 
Ski commenced issuing his orders: 

“The enemy is digging in on the hill 
to our front—probably no surprise to 
any of you. A patrol from I Company 
said it looked like about 14 or 15 of 
them. : 

“The company commander has re- 
quested that artillery fire a prepara- 
tion on the hill starting at 0745. 

“We jump off at 0800 and our 
objeetive, of course, is the hill. For- 
mation same as today: 2nd and 3rd 
squads leading, Ist squad in support. 
Line of departure: present front lines. 

“Gus, you'll move your squad up 
that little draw on our left and come 
in on the enemy's south flank. Harry, 
your squad will hit the enemy's north 
flank. Move through the woods over 
there on our right flank to get into 
assaulting position. Louie, you'll sup- 
port the attack by fire from the gen- 
eral vicinity of the line of departure. 

“I won't be able to observe both of 
the enveloping squads, so I want a 
signal when you've moved into posi- 
tion on the enemy's flanks. I'm hoping 
that the enemy won't observe us dur- 
ing the movement. When I've seen 
your signals, and know you're ready, 
I'll give the signal to assault. This 
same signal will let Louie know that 
it's time for him to cease fire. Since 
the two assault squads will be moving 
toward the ridge from opposite dir- 
ections, be careful of firing into one 
another. 

“Signals will be as follows: Gus. 





you'll signal with a red smoke grenade. 
Harry, you'll use a yellow smoke gren- 
ade. Then, my signal to start the as- 
sault and cease the fire of Louie's 
squad will be a purple streamer fired 
from an M-1 rifle. 

“I'll be here with Louie's squad 
until I signal the assault, then I'll be 
heading for the hill, too. Are there 
any questions?” 

Harry spoke first, “I'm worried 
about Gus’ squad firing into mine, and 
vice versa, once we start our assault.” 

“Well, I'll admit that it has its 
dangers, but after all, double envelop- 
ments DO work—the Germans have 
proved that time and time again.” 

Gus spoke next, “Don't you believe 
it'll be hard to coordinate?” 

“I really don't Gus, we've got the 
colored smoke grenades and they're 
easy to see and identify.” 

The conference continued in that 
tenor for some time until all were con- 
vinced that the scheme would work 
if properly executed. After the squad 
leaders had departed to pass the word 
to their squads, Ski gulped a can of 
rations, arranged his pack to simulate 
a pillow, loosened his boondockers, and 
lay down in his foxhole. 


HE ATTACK jumped off—The 
distinct rat-tat-tat of an enemy 
machine gun punctured the silence. 

Chicken was hit—and badly! 

Mortar shells falling on Harry's 
squad—four, five, six—they're catching 
hell! 

Gus was moving O.K.., if the silence 
which prevailed in that area could be 
evaluated correctly. 

The mortars had shifted from Harry 
—now they're registering on Louie. 

More machine gun fire—Ski hugged 
the ground. 

Where's Gus? 

That damned machine gun again— 
can't someone spot him? 

A red smoke grenade! Ski fumbled 
for his notebook—who had he told to 
use red smoke? 














Ah, at last—it was Gus—then he 
must be in position 

Or, could the enemy have fired it? 

The red smoke again! Must be Gus 

But where's Harry? No word, no 
sound since the enemy mortars fell 
on him. 

Mortars still on Louie 
hit! 

Red smoke 
the hill itself 

Something's 
smoke. 

A runner from Gus’ squad—says the 
squad is in position—wonders what's 
the holdup—where’s Harry? 


Three men 
again, this time from 


fishy—too much _ red 


Tell Gus he’s to wait for my signal. 

A call from the company comman- 
der— how's it going? 

Not so well—not well at all—ter- 
rible! 

That damned machine gun again— 
can't raise your head without— 

A green streamer—who ffired it? 
Looked like it came from another 
unit— 

Hope Gus and Harry won't think 
it’s our signal! 

Where's Harry? No sign of a yellow 
grenade. Had he used the wrong 
signal ? 

There’s Harry’s squad moving up 


on the mistaken the 
signal. 

Cease fire, Louie, Harry’s moving 
up on the hill! 

Oh, my God! Gus is firing into them 
—thinks they're the enemy! 

Cease fire—shoot a green streamer— 
cease fire—cease fire! 


hill—they’ve 


**\Y/ AKE up, Ski, wake up!” It 
was Chicken, shaking him 
into wakefulness and looking extreme- 


ly un-wounded. “What's the matter, 
Ski? You've been mumbling ‘cease 
fire’ and thrashing around like a wind- 
mill!” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 17 
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USMC 
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N THE Winter of 1942 and the 

Spring and Summer of 1943 our 

regiment was camped deep in the 
mountains, 40 miles by jeep track 
from the nearest town. We were 
located in the foothills of a towering 
mountain range which ran the entire 
length of the island. To the West the 
Pacific could be seen and heard, as it 
dashed endlessly against the barrier 
reef. The place was desolate and lonely 
beyond description. In its own way it 
was strangely beautiful. The natives 
called it Tontouta. We had another 
name for it. 

We had come to form a Parachute 
Regiment. The Ist Battalion had come 
down from Guadalcanal, where the 
fierce battles had thinned its ranks to 
company strength. The 2nd Battalion 
had come up from New Zealand, and 
the 3rd Battalion had arrived fresh 
from San Diego. We set up our tents 








in the valley of the Tontouta, and set- 
tled down to wait for Summer, a new 
training schedule and the next push up 
the “Slot.” 

The men of our battalion had been 
happy until we came to Tontouta. 
There had been plenty of liberty in 
New Zealand for all hands. The chow 
had been good; steak, eggs, milk and 
ice cream had been plentiful. Our 
introduction to Tontouta was another 
story. We had no lumber for tent 
decks or strongbacks, and our tents 
were pitched in the worst place pos- 
sible—directly in a hollow. Whenever 
it rained (and it rained constantly) 
the ground floors of our tents oozed 
with mud and water. The only way 
we could stay dry was to crawl on our 
cots and stay there. Our rations had 
changed to the celebrated dehydrated 
type. Day after day we formed in the 
mess line to get our share of powdered 


eggs, dried milk and dehydrated pea 


soup. This, supplemented by dry 
crackers and spam, left much to be 
desired, in spite of the glowing adver- 
tisements being featured in Stateside 
magazines. Brave hearts and stomachs 
quailed at the thoughts of months to 
come. 

The meat situation hit hardest. The 
only time we got any fresh meat was 
when our friends from down under 
sent us some of their mutton. Dreams 
of beef in all forms were conjured up 
day and night by the members of the 
command. Even in the officers’ mess, 
where such rare and succulent crea- 
tions as a “C” ration with a single egg 
dropped on it, could be had for the 
trifling sum of $36 per month, stom- 
achs groaned and saliva flowed at the 
mention of a steak or a roast. Little 
or no beef was being slaughtered on 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


asked for it was so exorbitant that 
we could do nothing but drool and 
dream mad dreams. 

There were, in our outfit, a few 
hardy souls who refused to go without 
meat. They ran the risk of court- 
martial and cared nothing for the rage 
that was kindled in the hearts of a pro- 
Vichy population. These few ventured 
forth into the back country under 
cover of the black Pacific night, and 
were known to have the finest of steaks 
sizzling in their tents at dawn. If 
blood was found spattered over a 
jeep, or the hide of a fair sized steer 
observed close to camp, nothing was 
said nor done about it. These same 
men made countless forays into the 
brush that surrounded camp, in search 
of the. deer that were said to abound 
on the island. Sometimes they met 
with success, but failure was the rule 
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BUCK OF TONTOUTA (cont.) 


The game preserve of the governor, 
located about ten miles from camp, on 
an outlying island and accessible only 
by small boat, had been the scene of 
several invasions. The distance involv- 
ed and lack of legal motor transpor- 
tation kept operations there at a mini- 
mum. Things were on the rough side 
and they were likely to stay that way 
for a long time. 

Dawn comes early in the Pacific. It 
was the policy of our colonel to start 
the work day as soon as the rays of 
the sun lighted the tips of the moun- 
tain peaks behind our camp. At one 
such dawning, our battalion was pre- 
paring to break camp and move into 
the hills for a day of intensive train- 
ing. The last man had cleared the end 
of the chow line, and troops had begun 
to straggle back to their tents. The 
entire area became a maze of move- 
ment and color. Men swung along, 
banging mess gear against their legs, 
laughing and talking, griping about 
the coming day's work and the morn- 
ing chow. 

Troops began to emerge from their 
shelters and gather in the narrow com- 
pany.streets formed by the tent rows. 
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Machine gun and mortar crewmen 
brought their weapons from storage 
tents and set them up in the streets. 
The Johnson light-machine gunners 
and their assistants squatted back on 
their heels and fed cartridges into the 
long curved magazines of their pieces. 
Smoke hung in long gray threads over 
the battalion area as hundreds of men 
puffed their last cigarets of the morn- 
ing. 

Above the hum of voices and the 
click of metal on metal there came a 
new sound. Somewhere in the distance 
a hound dog was tuning up with long 
mournful wails. A chorus of short 
excited yelps of other dogs was mixed 
with the baying of the hound. Little 
or no attention was given this out- 
break of sound. In a camp housing 
some 500 men, dogs are plentiful, and 
their antics, though at times amusing, 
grow monotonous. Paratroopers con- 
tinued with the task at hand until the 
clamor of the dogs took on a more in- 
sistent note. It became evident that the 
canines were on the trail of some 
animal or animals, and were driving 
their quarry toward the compound. 

The men glanced up quickly as a 
brown object suddenly burst from the 
edge of the thicket bordering the camp. 
Several dogs were trailing close behind. 
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Mess cooks turned to and the battalion ate venison that night 
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The object slowed and came to an 
abrupt stop. Revealed in the open 
stood a huge buck, exhausted by pur- 
suit, and confused by what confronted 
him. He looked wildly about him in 
an attempt to decide which way to 
turn. He could see only a solid mass 
of men to his front, and to his rear 
the dogs were closing in fast. The 
buck snorted once, made his decision, 
and bounded toward the camp in long 
leaps. 

As the buck approached camp, all 
work in the battalion ceased. The 
men whooped and yelled and watched 
the happenings with all the fervor of 
boxing fans watching a championship 
bout. On came the deer, directly to- 
ward the center of camp. The men 
were tense with excitement. Not a 
man among them was ready for the 
thing that happened. 

Without reason or warning, the buck 
wheeled to the left and launched him- 
self at the nearest group of men. They 
went down in disorder before the. 
buck’s charge. Some of them were 
pushed back against the walls of their 
tents, while others were tumbled back- 
wards, upending as they fell. At this 
unexpected turn of events a roar of 
raucous laughter went up from the 
other watchers. On came the buck, 
men diving for cover ahead of him, 
and dogs snapping and snarling at his 
heels. 

The company streets in our battalion 
area were always mired in. To help 
navigation in this ever-present slop, 
and to preserve some semblance of 
cleanliness in the tents we had cut nar- 
row branches from the neighboring 
trees and built corduroy duck-walks 
in the streets. The buck was doing 
well and would have escaped all pur- 
suers but he hit one of the duck-walks 
in the center of the battalion area. He 
struck the duck-walk at the termina- 
tion of a ten-foot leap, and came down 
hard on the slippery surface. For a 
second he retained his balance, then 
crashed to the ground. He struggled to 
his feet once, only to fall back again 
with the dogs tearing at his throat 
and belly. 

Some of the spectators were lads 
who had made the midnight beef runs. 
Their luck had been bad, and fresh 
meat had not passed their gullets for 
many weeks. The local Vichyites had 
been keeping late hours in the past 
month, and on one occasion had sent 
a few volleys of buckshot at our men 
as they were endeavoring to slit the 
throat of a tender yearling bull. 

These men had watched the morn- 
ing’s proceedings with much interest 
and as the buck went down the first 
time the same thought must have 
crossed the minds of two of them. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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viewpoint, in the Marine Corps— 

back im "48. Leatherneck aggrega- 
tions romped off with All-Navy titles 
in two major sports, basketball and 
baseball; and by this reading it’s a 
fair bet they may have taken a third 
in football. 

Quantico has monopolized the major 
sports title grab, winning the basket- 
ball title at Jacksonville by downing 
Naval Base, Pearl Harbor, the Atlan- 
tic Amphibious Force, Little Creek, 
Va. and the West Coast Marines in 
that order. With two Marine outfits 
in the cage play-offs, it was only fitting 
that the West Coast Marines should 
take over the runner-up spot. 

The Quantico—West Coast Marines 
game was by far the best of the entire 
basketball tournament. The Devildogs 
of Quantico eked out their win in the 
final 47 seconds of the game. A long 
string of Sundays will pass before 
the fans forget the play of “Hair” 
Steindler, Cy Waldrop, Johnny Lynch 
of Quantico or Del Hintz, Ralph 
Turtinen, Mike Kampmeyer and Don 
Swangler of Jim Tuma's “Jumpin’ 
Jeeps” from the West Coast. 

The Jeeps took second place the 
hard way. They were forced to beat 
the two Navy squads in a sudden 
death play-off. One team drew a bye 
while the other played the Jeeps; the 
winner to have a go at the rested 
team. How could the Navy lose? Any- 
how, the Jeeps didn’t get the word... 
they beat the first team by a squeek 

. . then ran the favored team off the 
floor. There were some mighty red 
faces after it was over. 

Came Spring and the baseball 
squads throughout the Corps began 
the long uphill trudge toward the All- 
Navy bunting. Quantico was defend- 


] T WAS a boom year, from a sports 
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ing champion, having won the title Edward Fedosky, Camp Pendleton, wearing Group | colors, placed third in the 
by defeating San Diego NTC late in 400-Meter Free Style event and helped his team take another third in the relay 
TURN PAGE 
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SCOREBOARD FOR ‘48 (cont.) 





“To the victors belong the spoils.'’ Maj. Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., presents 
trophy to shortstop Ralph Russo at Quantico baseball team's victory banquet 


1947. It was a great season and for 
a short while it looked like another 
1-2 for the Corps 

Quantico won the East Coast titk 
after battling through a _ knockout 
schedule of 120-some-odd games. They 
managed to win 92. On the West 
Coast, Camp Pendleton came up with 
a powerhouse and went right up to the 
play-offs before falling to the wayside 
dropping a close one to SubPac 

The Devildogs then whipped Sub 
Pac on the Quantico diamond, three 
games to two, thanks to the slugging 
of Gige Farrell, Bob Johnson, and a 
great relief hurling job by Jim Pope 

The Corps’ representatives managed 
fairly well to hold their own in the 
so-called minor sports. The wrestlers, 
competing in seven of the eight weight 
categories, managed to snag three first 
places and four second place medals 
Not bad tusslin’ 

Big Bill Norris, MAG-24, took the 
heavyweight crown with no groanin’ 
and very little gruntin’. Ray Hamm, 
pride and joy of West Denver, with 
only two weeks of recruit training 
under his belt, walked off with the 
190 Ib. title. Camp LeJeune’s W. T 
Olbrisch took second place in this 
class, losing only to young Hamm 

Maynard Skinner, out of El Toro 
found the going tough in the 175 Ib 


class, but managed to pile up enough 
points to win the top spot. Ed Jones, 
also from El Toro, took second place 
in the 147 lb. group. He had to wrestle 
two former All-Navy champs to get 
there; defeating one but bowing to 
Renner, who regained the title after a 
couple of years of trying. Camp 
LeJeune had the .other two second 
placers; W. S. Morse in the 125 Ib. 
class and R. E. Hallman up one grade 
in the 136 lb. weight 

The Navy's box-fighters pinned our 
collective ears back in the annual 
Tournament held at San Diego. The 
luck of the draw dropped a couple 
of our better fighters out in the very 
first round. Quantico’s Bill “Irish” 
O'Brien drew “Hammerin Hank” Her- 
ring as his opponent. “Irish” was 
eliminated. Herring went on to win, 
and later represented the United States 
at the Olympic Games, losing in the 
final round Middleweight Hughy 
Smythe also pulled a defending champ, 
Sammy “The Assassin” Williams, as 
his opponent and bowed out in the 
initial canto 

Camp LeJeune's flyweight, “Red” 
Davis went to the semi-finals before 
losing the nod to “Windmill” Jimmy 
Quinn, Great Lakes sailor. The au- 
thorities thought enough of Davis’ 
performance to include him in_ the 


stable of fighters that travelled to An- 
napolis to prep for the Olympic try- 
outs. In subsequent battles he still 
couldn't get around Quinn, although 
he. staged some great performances 
trying. 

The one finalist the Corps did man- 
age to squeeze in was Joe Connell, a 
heavyweight off the USS Mississippi. 
Young, rugged but lacking in experi- 
ence, PFC Joe was all heart. In his 
two qualifying bouts he was behind 
on points when he managed to get 
across a powerhouse overhand right 
which finished off his foes. In the 
final bout however, he was up against 
an old Navy campaigner, Jack Woods, 
who stopped Connell with two hard 
rights in the first round. 

In tennis, the Navy racketeers out- 
aced us all the way. At the finals at 
Annapolis, there was only one, lonely 
Marine and he was an alternate. 

Our golf record was better. The 
Corps’ divot-diggers managed second, 
eighth and ninth places at the All- 
Navy tourney at Tilden Park in San 
Francisco. After getting off to a some- 
what poor start on the first 36 holes, 
Major Robert L. Conrad of Quantico 
played the last five holes of the second 
36 in three under par, giving him a 
last round one under par 70. This 
was good enough for second place, two 
strokes back of Chief Lytle who had 
a 72-hole 292. 

In eighth place was Junior Broadus, 
also of Quantico, with a 306; and in 
ninth one stroke back of Broadus we 
found Jim Frye, MB, NAS, Seattle. 

Track and field is not included in 
the All-Navy Sports program and the 
reason is quite understandable; the 
personnel afloat would be at a distinct 
disadvantage without the necessary 
training facilities. However, for years 
the 11th Naval District has been stag- 
ing very successful annual track meets 
in San Diego. The many shore facili- 
ties in that immediate vicinity, includ- 
ing Marine Corps Recruit Depot, El 
Toro and Pendleton, are responsible 
for its success. 

The Marine Corps, eager to round 
out a complete athletic program, insti- 
tuted in ‘48 the first annual Marine 
Corps Track and Field Championship. 
Judging from the reception it received 
from the athletes who came from far 
flung posts and stations to compete, 
their fine first-time performances and 
the number of spectators in the stands, 


The Marines took every All-Navy major sport title 


during 1948 and held their own in the minor sports 
































Champs and duffers look alike to sandtraps. Maj. 
R. L. Conrad of Quantico placed second in golf 


it's easy to predict that this athletic 
meet will gain high popularity on the 
list of Corps sport events. 

The initial meet was dominated by 
three athletes who had been prepping 
for months at Annapolis for the Navy 
Olympic Track team. Lieutenant Con 
nor Hollingsworth, who placed eighth 
in the National AAU decathalon 
championships, took four firsts and 
tied for another. Lieutenant Henry 
Hart, Quantico, won the 880 yard run 
and mile jaunt. Lieutenant W. C. Pat- 
ton, Camp LeJeune took the javalin 
throw with a 198 foot toss. 

The performances of the little guys, 
the unknowns who battled for the 
second, third and fourth places, were 
heartening, and indicated that in the 
coming years, when a few aren't bene- 
fited by months of special training, 
when everything is even-Stephen, the 
various events are going to be a cut- 
throat battle right down to the wire 
Hereafter the meet is going to be 
staged the latter part of June—in the 
midst of the regular track season and 
should catch all the Corps tracksters 
at their peak. 

One of the main reasons for Quan- 
tico’s success on the cinder paths is 
its participation in a well rounded 
cross country schedule during the fall 
and early winter months. This long 
distance grinding gives the thin-clads 
what is called in track parlance, “the 
legs” to do it. It might be well for 
other potential runners throughout the 
Corps to try it. There's no getting 
around it. . . .if you're gonna win, 
you've got to train year around. The 
pay-offs in June prove that 

Swimming is another of the minor 
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MSgt. Harry ‘Pop’ Gayer, MCRD-San Diego, will be a big threat to all keglers 
bowling in the initial All-Navy Bowling Championships to be held in January 
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SCOREBOARD FOR ‘48 (cont.) 


sports in which we didn’t fare too 
badly. While we failed to gain an 
individual championship, Corps pad- 
dlers piled up many second and third 
place points for the various geographi- 
cal groups they represented. 

Young Steve Bush, any-style expert 
from San Diego Recruit Depot took 
second place in the 300-Meter Indi- 
vidual Medley. .Irv Taylor, El Toro, 
took third place in both the 100-and 
200-Meter Free Style events, and swam 
on a second place group relay team. 

Camp LeJeune furnished a couple 
of point winners in Walt “Lil Abner” 
Sorg and Luke Dommer, who took 
second place in the 400-Meter Free 
Style and 100-Meter Back Stroke, 
respectively. Camp Pendleton’s Ed 
Fedosky finished close behind Sorg 
in the 400-meter event and teamed up 
with Taylor on Group I's relay teams. 

Like track, swimming is another 
man-killing individual sport that calls 
for long hours of training and strict 
diet. That's the difference between 
first place and fourth. 

A new event added to the '48 sched- 
ule was pistol shooting. The various 
group representatives met at Camp 
Matthews and fired the National 
Match Course. Restrictive rules kept 
the Corps’ best from participating. All 
Marines who had fired in a division 
match or in the Marine Corps Matches 
during 1948 were ineligible. This was 
a fair ruling because it allowed many 
more of the average Marine shooters 
to compete. All of the division shoot- 
ers had just finished about six months 
of intensive training and match shoot- 
ing; they'd have been a cinch to walk 
off with most of the honors. At that, 
we managed to take a few places in 
the first ten group. 

The latest sport to be added to the 
program late in ‘48 is the grand, 
ancient game of ten-pins or as we 
know it, bowling. The championship 
roll-off is scheduled to be held at the 
Receiving Station, Philadelphia. 

In recent years practically every post 
and station has come up with a pin- 
toppler whose respectable average was 
in the 170s. Until the season is well 
under way and scores come rolling in 
we will be unable to point with pride 
to any one individual or group. At 
present the writer can name only Milt 
Rognlie and Walt Penny of San Diego. 
And, of course, the grand old man of 
Marine bowling, also from San Diego, 
“Pop” Gayer. The latter has been 
bowling for more years than he prob- 
ably cares to remember and gets better 
each season. Recently he tossed his 
third perfect game, “300”, in the last 
15 years. All were rolled in sponsored 
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Winner of an individual All-Navy title before graduation from Boot Camp, Private 
Ray Hamm, 190-lb. grappling champion should top the heap for two more years 


One of the Corps’ leading golfers for years, 
MSgt. J. Broadus wound up eighth in golf 
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NEXT MONTH—ALL-MARINE 
FOOTBALL TEAM 


EATHERNECKS’ selections for 

the Second Annual All-Marine 

Football Team will appear in the 
February issue. Biographical sketches 
of the players and an analysis of their 
season's gridiron achievements will be 
included. 


gold trophy and a certificate, em- 
blematic of All-Marine selection, 
will be awarded by The Leatherneck 
to each player selected for the first 
team. Each member picked on the 
second team will receive a certificate. 


All-Marine team was chosen 

by two members of this maga- 

zine’s sports staff. The Sports Editor, 
Sgt. Spencer Gartz, observed the East 
Coast teams and managed to catch two 
of the West Coasters in action. Sgt. 
Lindley S. Allen, the magazine’s West 
Coast representative wrote the collegi- 
ate football prevue which appeared in 
the September issue and served as the 
Pacific Coast observer throughout the 











season. 











ABC leagues and strictly legitimate. If 
“Pop” cares to take time out from his 
outside league rolling to participate in 
All-Navy competition, my dough will 
ride with him. 

On the subject of athletic facilities 
at the various stations, the writer 
selects the following as the best. The 
best baseball diamond is at MCRD- 
San Diego. Frankly it’s better than 
many of the Coast League's parks. It 
should be the site of the next All-Navy 
series. The Recruit Depot also has the 
best bowling facilities; the alleys and 
adjacent accommodations are some- 
thing I should own. 

Quantico gets the nod for the best 
football stadium. Named for its build- 
er, the late General Smedley D. Butler, 
it is situated in a natural bowl and 
has adequate concrete stands which 
can be easily enlarged. 

The new cinder path, with a 220- 


yard straightaway, encircling Quan- 
tico’s gridiron is also the best track 
and should get better as the years and 
runners pound by. 

The best basketball facility is at 
Parris Island. A man can't dribble the 
length of the floor without refueling. 
There’s plenty of “seat” room as well 
as leg freedom. 

The swimming pools are in a seven- 
way tie for first; they're all good and 
big enough to hold 20 gunny sergeants 
at one time. 

For the golfers, the courses rank, 
Quantico, Parris Island and Camp Le- 
Jeune in that order. Camp Pendleton 
has scheduled the opening of a new one 
for a near future date. However, since 
it usually takes a few years to “shake 
down” a course, Pendleton will have to 
settle for the fourth place spot. The 
layouts of the first three are all good; 
but Quantico’s man-killing terrain 





Joe Connell is shown belting out sailor Bob Meyer. 


inexperienced, but with a big heart and lethal rights, Marine ‘‘heavy" 


Joe lost in finals 


makes it the best. Before starting out 
over the Devildog course, one needs, 
in addition to standard golf equipment, 
an Alpenstock, a good St. Bernard dog 
with three casks, and one Corpsman 
equipped with syrettes—king size. 

Now, don't go off the deep end and 
get mad at us. Honest, we love every- 
body. We think the athletic facilities 
at all Corps stations are adequate... 
they're swell, 10,000 per cent better 
than prewar. We merely mention the 
station which we think has the top 
accommodation for each sport. 

All indications point to 1949 as an- 
other banner year. Every Navy team 
is all out to win a major sports title; 
every Marine team wants to beat out 
Quantico so bad they can taste it. That’s 
swell—it makes for good, clean, healthy 
competition and it’s good for the soul. 

Who, us? We don’t care who wins... 
just so it’s a Marine outfit. END 
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POSTS OF THE CORPS 


PUERTO 
RICO 


This bastion guarding 















by Paul Hicks 


the eastern approaches to the 


OFFICIAL U. S. MARINE 


Panama Canal has become an 
CORPS PHOTOS 


important Marine Base 


The towering statue of Christopher 
Columbus, located in the Plaza Colon, 
is @ prominent landmark in San Juan 
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EAR the eastern end of the island of Puerto Rico, 
jutting into the sea like a pugnacious chin, 
stands the ancient, scarred fortress of El Moro. 

For some 400 years it withstood assault from the world’s 
fleets and, until the Spanish-American War, this mighty 
castlefort was the last representative of once powerful 
Spain in American waters. Today it broods in somber, 
neglected majesty, overlooking the entrance to San 
Juan Harbor. 

Although the Marines are “Johnnies-come lately,” to 
Puerto Rico, this island is now a landmark in their 
travels. There are two naval bases there, the Air Sta- 
tion at San Juan, and the Air Facility at Roosevelt 
Roads. Both are at the eastern end of this rectangular 
island, which is roughly 100 miles by 40. San Juan 
is at the northern corner and the “Roads” at the 
southern. 

These naval stations were built during the frantic 
period of preparation for World War II, and improve- 
ments are still being added. Construction was started 
in 1939, but completion of the base at San Juan has 
required a great deal more time and effort. Before 


actual construction could be undertaken the site of the 
air field had to be drained—it was a swampy lowland 
covered by weeds and wild mangrove trees, on the 
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La Quillo beach, the favorite liberty spot for amphibious 
Marines, features warm, crystal-clear water within easy 


shore of San Juan Bay. The task of draining this huge 
mud puddle and laying the foundations for air strip 
and buildings was accomplished by natives, under the 
direction of American and Puerto Rican engineers. 

However to the casual eye the San Juan station 
shows little evidence of its unstable foundation. Care- 
fully paved streets, neat grassy plots and evenly planted 
palm trees give it a clean, orderly appearance. The 
modern apartment buildings and business establish- 
ments of nearby Santurce, a suburb of San Juan, form 
a picturesque backdrop for the base. The illusion 
created by the sun shining on these white buildings 
recalls to mind the postcards so readily circulated by 
the Chambers of Commerce in various cities of Florida. 

The larger of the two bases, and the one destined as 
a major American base, is at Roosevelt Roads. In all, 
this Atlantic bastion covers an area of some 1700 acres, 
and includes one of the largest drydocks in the world, 
capable of accommodating any U.S. Navy ship. The 
air facilities are adequate to handle the largest of mili- 
tary and civilian aircraft. 

Of the two installations in Puerto Rico, “The Roads” 
is most likely to become the major factor in the defense 
of the eastern Caribbean approaches to the Panama 
Canal. It is huge, well-grounded, and capable of 
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reach of men at the Naval Air Station. After a swim in 
the ocean nothing beats a cool drink of cocoanut juice 
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PFC Alfred Edwards checks vehicles 
Gate of the 10th Naval District 


containing within its ample boundaries 


the 
base 


requirements of a 
naval The island of Vieques 
familiar to Marines of the First Di 
is included in this command 

Puerto 


all of major 


vision, 

Both Marine detachments in 
Rico are small and their duties consist 
of security watches, brig and similar 
duties typical of most naval base Ma 
rine detachments 

Sports play a large part in the recre 
ational activities of the Marines in 
Puerto Rico. Basketball and softball 
are the big attractions, with sufficient 
equipment and facilities available to 
keep all hands engaged 

A sea-going soft-ball league was or 
ganized in the Caribbean. The 
up at each base and 
consist, half and half, of Sailors and 
Marines. San Juan, Roosevelt Roads 
Trinidad and Guantanamo Bay 
ball clubs entered and, in the play-off 
of the first annual tournament 


teams 


are set usually 


have 


Gitmo 
won 

The climate of Puerto Rico is pleas 
Sea breezes cut down the effects 
During the cooler months 


ant 
of the sun 
blankets are 
the climate 
South Jersey seashor« 
fortunately there 
bugs of varying sizes 
ments at “The Roads” 
whole state of New Jersey 
the uniform of the day, the 
San Juan is the liberty 
Marines. It is a modern city sprawled 
in the hills below the 
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personnel in and out at the Main 
and Caribbean Sea Frontier 





Spain 


der of Morro Castle. Its streets, nar- 
row and nearly vertical at times, are 
jammed with Stateside cars and buses 
of the latest model. A car is respected 
by Puerto Ricans, not according to 
color, size, or horsepower, but only for 
the it can make. There is a 
law the sounding of the 
claxon and the native drivers observe 
The city roars with the 
sound of horns, sirens, whistles, bells, 
and rattles. A ride in a “Publico,” 
(Puerto Rican taxi) is a nightmare. 
The cabbies would have no trouble in 
Manhattan They drive cowboy- 
fashion one hand on the horn and both 
feet on the 

In spite 


nois¢ 
regarding 


it joyously 


accelerator . 

of the modern traffic con- 
the majority of the people 
on this lush green island still cling to 
the ancient and battered customs, 
ideals, and the antique farming tools 
handed down to them from Old Castile. 
Their language is a Latin-American 
version of Spanish. (What the Ma- 
rines do to it is pitiful.) 


gestion, 


The post chapel at NAS, San Juan is typical of the Spanish architecture on the 
by right of discovery, claimed Puerto Rico for over 400 years 
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Puerto Rico's abundant sugar cane San Juan is a modern city with its narrow streets jammed with many Stateside 
is tested here in the Marine-manner cars and busses of the very latest model. It is a liberty mecca for Marines 

| 
The American influence has been background and education their coun their school and its beautiful campus, 
' strongly felt here since 1898 when our try needs and never hesitate to show it to all 
colors were raised on the island. One Sometimes the young women stu visitors. The university is an excel- 
of the liveliest topics of conversation dents are guests of the Marines at lent place for a Marine stationed on 
in Puerto Rico today is the WPA social functions on the base, but moré this tropical island to acquire some 
That organization did considerable often it is the Marines who are the much needed understanding of Puerto 
work on the island during the tenure guests. These people are proud of Rico and its problems. END 


of Admiral William D. Leahy as gov 
ernor and the natives never tire of 
arguing about the quality of WPA 
work. Some denounce, and others 
praise the modern housing units, the 
highways, and the huge, rambling gov 
ernor’s palace. (The palace, built be- 
fore Ponce De Leon started looking 
for the Fountain of Youth, had begun 
to sag a littl when the WPA took 
over the repair job. Juan Ponce the 
first governor of Puerto Rico was with 
Christopher Columbus when the island 
was discovered in 1493. Ponce came 
back later and became a national hero 
Statues, streets, buildings, %:nd one of 
the largest cities on the island bear his 
name. Unfortunately the city of Ponce 
is renowned today because it is the site 
of a well-known rum distillery. At 
any rate, the WPA boys fixed the 
palace so that few governors would be 
able to complain about atmosphere 
elegance, or plumbing. 

Several miles from the main gate 
of the San Juan Naval Station is the 
University of Puerto Rico, one of the 
oldest seats of learning in the New 





? World. The classrooms reflect the 
spirit and determination of the youth The 400-year-old castle fortress of El Moro, brooding in neglected majesty 
of Puerto Rico, eager to acquire the over San Juan Harbor, is a number one attraction for tourists and Marines 
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by Sgt. Harry Polete 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


AJOR General Louis E. Woods, 
M Commanding General of the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing at 
El Toro, California, joined the Marine 
aviation section during its early days. 
The development of this organization 
that blasted the Japs from Pacific 
skies in World War II must be at- 
tributed to the efforts of air pioneers 
like Gen. Woods 
Gen. Woods was born in Fredonia, 
N. Y., October 7, 1895. Syracuse Uni- 
versity educated him, and the Marine 
Corps commissioned him a_ second 
lieutenant on April 4, 1917—two days 
before the United States declared war 
on Germany and the Central Powers 
Shortly after a course of indoctrination 
at the School of Application, Marine 
Barracks, Norfolk, Virginia, he was 
assigned duty aboard the USS Georgia. 
In March, 1918, he was transferred to 
the USS Pittsburgh where, except for a 
short period of four months, he re- 
mained until ordered ashore in Oc- 
tober, 1921. 
In June, 1922, after a course of in- 


struction at the Aviation School, Pensa-. 


cola, Florida, he was designated a 
tiaval aviator. After two years of duty 
at Quantico, Virginia, he was sent to 
Port Au Prince, Haiti, where he joined 
Observation Squadron Two, First Ma- 
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MAJOR GENERAL LOUIS E. WOODS 


rine Brigade, as executive officer. His 
time, until the second World War, was 
divided between various Marine Corps 
air stations and military schools 
throughout the United States, cul- 
minating with the Senior Course at the 
Naval War College at Newport, Rhode 
Island, in June, 1940 

After graduation from the War Col- 
lege in May, 1941, he joined the First 
Marine Air Wing as chief of staff and 
accompanied the Wing to the South Pa- 
cific in September, 1942, where he par- 
ticipated in the occupation and defense 
of Guadalcanal. He was ordered back 
to the United States and, in June, 1943, 
he became Director of the Division of 
Aviation, Headquarters Marine Corps. 
But it was not long before he was back 
in the Pacific, this time to take com- 
mand of the Fourth Marine Air Wing 
in the Marshall-Gilbert area. 

His last campaign was Okinawa, 
where he commanded the Tactical Air 
Force, Tenth Army, and the Second 


Marine Air Wing. For his outstanding 
ability in this capacity he was awarded 
a Gold Star in lieu of his third Legion 
of Merit. A few months later while 
he was in command of the First Marine 
Air Wing at Tientsin, he received an 
Oak Leaf Cluster in lieu of a fourth 
Legion of Merit for his outstanding 
performance of duty in providing air 
support for all Allied Forces in North 
China. 

Gen. Woods was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal while com- 
manding Army, Navy and Marine air 
units on Guadalcanal. “. . . Briga- 
dier General Woods by this dauntless 
courage and outstanding leadership, 
contributed in a great measure to the 
success of our forces in that area,” so 
reads the citation accompanying the 
award. 

Today he is still serving in the field 
of aviation which he has helped to 
build into a vital factor in the scheme 
of Marine Corps operations. END 



















Navy 
Test Tube 


The huge finger at Carderock, 
Maryland, points directly at potential 


enemies on and above the sea 


\ A scale model, (above) races through the water 


during a test. Delicate instruments record 





the water resistance and other important data. 
.At right is one of the towing carriages which 
are propelled at high speed along precision- 
laid rails on either side of the basin. Below 





is a panoramic view of the huge basin building 





HE name of the place is cut into 
( the impressive symmetry of white 

stone at the gate: 

THE DAVID W. TAYLOR 


MODEL BASIN. 
UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Just inside the barbed-wire fence a 
broad expanse of green Maryland turf 
comes into view and beyond that the i 
visitor can see the slick white buildings { 
of the installation itself. Far off toward 
the distant trees extends the basin 
proper, its arched aluminum roof 
gleaming in the sun like a huge, hori- 
zontal test tube. Here the models for 
tomorrow's fighting ships are put 
through their paces. 
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NAVY TEST TUBE (cont.) 





A Marine sentry checks the gate at Carderock. 


Beyond the trees to the right 


is Marine Barracks, a comfortable, modernistic home for the small detachment 


The Taylor basin, opened for use in 
1939, replaced a smaller, outmoded 
facility at the Navy yard in nearby 
Washington, D. C. The new basin is 
located at Carderock, Md., just 12 miles 
from the nation’s Capitol 

The 3000-foot Taylor test tube, with 
its four indoor testing tanks, is the 
main operational unit. Here every con- 
ceivable problem that a modern ficet 
has to meet is worked out in miniature, 
saving the nation huge quantities of 
time and money. 

At one time the Navy paid shipbuild- 


in the aeromechanics division workshop the gleaming model of what might be the 
future's deadliest naval jet fighter awaits a test in* the Taylor Basin wind tunnel 
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ers bonuses for putting into their hulls 
more speed than that called for in the 
contracts. Evidently engineers were not 
certain of the capabilities of their de- 
signs. Then, just before the turn of the 
century, the U. S. copied the British 
who already were using the basin sys- 
tem for planning ships 

The Washington Navy Yard basin 
had established itself as invaluable 
well before 1936 In 1936 Congress 
passed a measure appropriating $3,500,- 
000 for a bigger and better plant. This 
was to be named for Admiral David 


by Paul Hicks 


Model tests today mean 


naval strength tomorrow 


W. Taylor who had been in charge of 
the Washington tank for 15 years and 
who was the world’s foremost authority 
on the speed and power of ships. 

The principal job of a basin is to 
calculate the resistances of a ship—to 
determine how well its shape overcomes 
the drag put upon it by water. For 
example, the Navy wants to develop a 
35,000-ton battleship that can move at 
a top speed of 26 knots. A 20-foot 
model is cut from a laminated block of 
pine. It is floated and moved through 
the water by means of a rail-borne 
8500-lb. towing carriage, that spans 
each canal-shaped pool. 

It was in this way that the bulb type 
underwater bow was developed for all 
large warships. A midship shape for 
10,000-ton cruisers was devised, en- 
abling heavier ships to develop the 
pace of a destroyer. 

The towing carriage and its rails, in 
themselves, comprise an engineering 
marvel. Because the step-up in trans- 
ferring results from a 20-foot model to 
a full-sized battlewagon is so tre- 
mendous, the laying of the tracks must 
be extremely accurate The course 














Photos by William Mellerup 


The Taylor Basin is now 


the finest in the world 


of the carriage’s wheels must be concen- 
tric with the surface of the test pool, 
which is to say, they must follow the 
curvature of the earth. Not a breath 
of moving air can touch the water dur- 
ing a test. All possible precautions 
are taken to prevent ripple-rousing vi- 
brations, and not a vestige of plant- 
growing daylight is permitted to enter 
the test tube. 

Each of the four basins has its own 
particular role in the development of 
future air and surface units of the Fleet. 
The first is the deep water basin where 
large ships are put through their paces 
by proxy. A second, shorter pool, con- 
structed so that its water can be con- 
trolled and varied to match the cur- 
rents of rivers, is used to test models 
of landing craft, such as the now 
famous LST and LCV. A third, the 
high-speed run, longer than any of the 
others, is used for model seaplanes and 
power boats. The fourth basin, smallest 
of all and shaped like a J, permits re- 
search on maneuvering and steering 
controls 

The most valuable wartime asset of 
the Taylor basin was the development 





A skilled workman begins operation on a new ship. 
A finished model is on display in the background 


of speed. When a construction prob- 
lem baffled naval architects the matter 
was referred to the basin for the so- 
lution There were problems other 
than that of speed to be solved, and 
seldom did the basin fail to answer. 
Scale replicas of the Panama Canal 
locks and a large carrier were built to 
determine whether it would be possible 
to get a carrier through the canal 
without damage to the ship or locks. 
A sand beach was contrived and on it 
were tested models of wooden landing 
craft that were being prepared for, and 
were later used in, the Sicily invasion, 
early in our participation in new am 
phibious warfare. Scale tests of possi- 
ble effects on ships from the atom bomb 
were conducted before Bikini. This last 
was done in an outdoor pool using ex- 
plosives that, although small by com- 
parison to the atom bomb, were tre- 
mendous in comparison to the model 
bulkheads they were fired against 
Peace has not brought a decrease in 
Rather, there is more and 
more to be done The newest in jet 


operations. 


fighters are being viewed in the aero- 
mechanics division and, in capsule 
form, the whole array of craft neces- 
sary to a possible super war, as the 
Navy would foresee it, will be paraded 
there in a Lilliputian dress rehearsal 

END 





Technicians adjust the equipment tor 


the test 


run of this sleek hull 


model 





This model is being reshaped after a test revealed some 
minor structural flaws which the eye could not perceive 
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Major General Shepherd congratulates the oldest old-timer 
Master Sergeant Hugh F. Deakins at retirement ceremonies 


> 


by Corp. Wm. Milhon 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


ASTER Sergeant Hugh F. 
Deakins has a perfect right to 
call any 20-year man “a boot.” 

Chances are he wouldn't. Deakins loves 
the Marine Corps. He spent 40 years, 
ten months, and eight days in it. 

His career in the Corps reads like a 
traveloguc. 

In his first year of duty, Deakins 
traveled a distance equivalent to twice 
around the world. He remembers that 
first year fondly: boot camp, recruiting 
school in Washington, D. C., being re- 
viewed by President Roosevelt—“Ted- 
dy” Roosevelt, that is—and the grand 
tour on the USS Minnesota. He re- 
calls Trinidad, Callao in Peru where he 
saw his first bull fight, Rio de Janeiro 
and the Sugar Loaf Mountains, and 
the long cruise around South America 
—this was before the Panama Canal 
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was built! He made liberties in San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco 
and L. A. He took in Honolulu, New 
Zealand, Australia, Yokohama, Singa- 
pore, Egypt and Malta. Not bad for 
a recruit. 

In 1909 he went to Cuba on the USS 
Wisconsin, a proud member of a gun 
crew manning a five-incher. Later, 
back in the States, Deakins got stuck 
on a tour of recruiting duty: Buffalo, 
Erie, Detroit, and finally Grand Rapids 
where he was discharged October 16, 
1911. 

He had four years in the service. It 
looked like a good deal. One week 
later he shipped over in Buffalo. There 
he met Miss Lois Haycock and mar- 
ried her in 1912. 

Since then, Sgt. Deakins has been a 
close rival of Kilroy. 

Have you slept in the Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.? 

Deakins slept there in 1907—the first 
night it was in use! 

Maybe you've fired on the pistol 
range at Quantico? 

Deakins helped build it. 

Nicaragua? Deakins was there in 
‘27 with the Fifth Marine Brigade. 










He had 20 years in the Corps at that 
time. 

First Division Man? Deakins helped 
organize it in Cuba. 

Therefore, Sgt. Deakins is the man 
to ask that big question, the question 
that worries the short-timers: “Does 
a career in the Marine Corps pay off?” 

Deakins made warrant officer in 
1942. When a Marine is promoted to 
WO grade his enlisted accounts are 
settled up. Deakins drew $21,269.29 
accumulated back pay—one of the 
largest checks ever issued to a Marine. 

He became a CWO later and held 
that rank until 1946 when he reverted 
to his old enlisted rank. 

This summer Sgt. Deakins, still erect 
and soldierly, was honored at Quan- 
tico, upon his retirement, with a parade 
and a review. Major General Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr.,. Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps Schools, congratulated him 
during the ceremonies, and General 
Clifton B. Cates, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, sent his best wishes and 
congratulations. 

The senior Old Timer of the Corps 
is at home now in Aurora, W. Va. with 
a lifetime of pleasant memories. END 


—— 

















This outfit shoots the » 


assault troops—in war and peace 


PHOTOS BY SGT. FRANK FEW 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 





M/Sgt. John Link, top Marine 
cameraman, learned angles 
in New York and Hollywood 


The Camp Pen outfit grinds out recruiting films. Link sights in on a column 
of recruits—a far cry from his wartime coverage of Marine aviation exploits 















by, Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


N a recount of the most hazardous 
| occupations held down by Marines 

in the Pacific War, one group of 
men is seldom mentioned—the Marines 
who saw the war behind the lenses of 
motion picture cameras. 

The Motion Picture Unit- was never 
a big organization. During the peak 
of the war it included less than 400 
men, and of those only a very small 
percentage saw actual combat. But for 
those who did, the going was especially 
rugged, and the moviemen sometimes 
suffered over 50 per cent casualties dur- 
ing a single campaign. 

It was impossible to shoot movies 
like “Tarawa” and “Fury Over The 
Pacific” from a foxhole or a battalion 
command post. The only place to get 
the action shots in these films was on 
the front lines. Operating at Tarawa 
and Iwo with Bell and Howell cam- 
eras for “weapons” did nothing to lower 
this outfit’s high casualty totals. 

And yet, there are standing jokes 
among Marine infantrymen about the 
way some of the moviemen operated. 
They tell about the dog-tired flame- 
thrower who was pulled back from the 
front lines for a short rest period. Be- 
fore he could get his gear off some 
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MOVIEMEN (cont.) 


The Camp Pendleton movie unit, one of the two remaining in the Corps, shoots 
all phases of recruit life—the completed film was used on a television show 


>! 





M/Sgt. Steve Iungericn carefully notes the scene number while Link winds up a 


production. 
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Steve has a special skill—he is the only 


“animator” 


in the Corps 





CWO John Rodgers, first flicker-man 
of the Corps, bosses the movie unit 


joker, lugging a camera, grabbed him 
and shoved him in front of an already 
destroyed pillbox. As he focused his 
camera on the weary Marine, he or- 
dered the guy to “give her a couple 
of bursts and make it look real.” 

Undoubtedly a certain amount of 
faking was necessary since it would 
have been impossible and certainly 
foolhardy to get all the shots from the 
front. On the other hand, anyone who 
has seen the work turned out by the 
Marine moviemen at Tarawa or Iwo 
Jima realizes that they viewed the war 
with the same proximity as the rifle- 
men in the foxholes. The graphic stories 
of these battles, brought to the screen 
in a simple, stark, unemotional manner, 
were like Bill Mauldin’s cartoons or 
battle reports sent back to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington. The 
awe-inspiring destructiveness of war, 
it's hell and fury, was evident, with- 
out synthetic, theatrical embellishment. 

Although over 7,000,000 feet of film 
were shot of Marine campaigns and 
activities during World War II, the 
Corps got a late start in motion pic- 
ture chronicling. Before 1940 there 
was no such thing as an accredited mo- 
tion picture cameraman in the Marines. 
There were photo sections on certain 
large bases, but most of them were 
there in name only. It was necessary 
for many old-time Marine “still’’ pho- 
tographers to buy much of their equip- 
ment—or operate ineffectively without 
it. 

Commissioned Warrant Officer John 
D. Rodgers, now in charge of the Post 
Photographic Services and Motion Pic- 
ture Production Unit at Camp Pendle- 
ton, had fooled around with photogra- 
phy while he was a sergeant with the 











circular letter from Marine Headquar- 
ters asking for volunteers to attend the 
motion picture school operated by the 
“March of Time” in New York. 
Rodgers submitted an application, 
and several weeks later learned that he 
was one of three Marines assigned to 
the school. In the following 14 months, 
the sergeant learned the motion picture 
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business from actual production to the 
cutting room. 

For almost a year after his gradu- 
ation, Rodgers was the only movie 
cameraman in the Corps He shot 
training films and photographed land- 
ing exercises in Culebra. When the Ma- 
rines landed in Iceland he covered the i 
invasion from every angle, photograph- 
ing convoys, the way the Marines lived, 
air alerts, and radar techniques. Al- 
though much of the material was re- 
stricted, part of his work was released 
and Hollywood incorporated it in a 
newsreel. This recognition was a shot . 
in the arm for the infant cinematogra- f 
phy unit. Much-needed equipment was 
ordered, and the Corps decided to go on 
a heavy shooting schedule of their own 





exploits 


Part of ‘Centerville USA"’ (a Marine production that hit theaters coast to coast) 
was shot in Hollywood. Reserves buzzed hungrily around starlet Suzy Crandell 


| 
old Fourth Regiment's intelligence | 
section in China. After he had been 
transferred back to San Diego's Re- 4 
cruit Depot, Rodgers and a buddy | 
is 


obtained a battered 16-millimeter cam- 
era. They had decided to experiment 
with animation of dots on a situation 
map. After many attempts, they were 
surprised to learn that the results of 
their effort had been well received by 
certain high-ranking officers. Their 
success in this venture prompted a 





For action shots in ‘‘Centerville USA" Off location, filmster Link minds the baby—a Mitchell high speed camera worth 
the boys ride the tail end of a tank about $9000. Cleaning the camera and keeping it in good working order is a job 
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CORPS MOVIEMEN (cont.) 


But it was the war that really gave 
the struggling Marine film impresarios 
the impetus they needed to develop a 
first-class outfit. After Pearl Harbor 
many experienced Hollywood techni- 
cians enlisted under the Marine banner. 
Included were noted cameramen, Jim 
Daly, Hank Freulich, Clyde Devina, 
and Joe August, Jr. The extensive ex- 
perience of these seasoned flicker men 
was a major factor in stepping up the 
program inaugurated by the previous 
solo efforts of Warrant Officer Rodgers. 
Actor Louis Hayward became a mem- 
ber of the group and directed the film- 
ing of the battle of Tarawa. Wherever 
Marines went, whether it was a bomb- 
ing run on Okinawa or an infantry ad- 
vance at Saipan, the moviemen saw 
them through the eyes of their cameras. 

Rodgers’ first wartime assignment 
was in the South Pacific around Wallis 
Island. He was behind the camera 
during the famous rescue of Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker when he was found 
in that area. Later Rodgers went to 
Peleliu, and before a Jap sniper cut 
short his work, started the filming of 
“Fury In The Pacific.” 

In Washington, D. C., shortly after 
the war, a banquet was held honoring 
the moviemen from each branch of the 
armed forces. It was a military Acad- 
emy Award affair, with certificates of 
merit presented for outstanding pro- 
ductions; Among the dignitaries pres- 
ent were President Truman and Secre- 
tary of Defense Forrestal. Each serv- 
ice showed excerpts of their best films 
and although all of them were well re- 
ceived, the greatest round of applause 
favored “Tarawa.” It is considered 
one of the finest shorts produced in 
World War II. 

The Japanese surrender curtailed the 
activities of the Marine Motion Pic- 
ture Units and at present the Corps 
retains only two. One of them is Rod- 
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Front line cameramen, reconverted 


gers’ group at Camp Pendleton, and 
the other is at Quantico. There is an 
abundance of equipment, but few men 
with the “know how” to use it. The 
Hollywood people have long since re- 
turned to their prewar jobs where 
dreamy “boy meets girl” stories have 
replaced the realism of their wartime 
assignments. Now it's difficult for the 
Corps to find people who can operate 
the costly equipment, or who are quali- 
fied for this highly-skilled work. 

This doesn't mean that the motion 
picture units have been completely 
neglected. Since the war, Rodgers and 
his outfit have produced two topnotch 
recruiting films. In shooting “West of 
Waikiki” he and his men traveled some 
40,000 miles and expended 100,000 feet 
of film while on location. They visited 
Hawaii, Saipan, North China and 
Guam to film this two-reeler which de- 
picts the life of Mac Marine while on 
duty at an overseas station. In this 
film there are shots of Peiping’s For- 
bidden City and exclusive inside shots 
of certain Chinese Buddhist temples. 


De 
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to the peace-time Marine Corps, are canning 


a series of top-notch recruiting films 


“Centerville, USA” has been used in 
promoting interest in the nationwide 
Marine reserve program. Pendleton’s 
number-one cameraman, Master Ser- 
geant John F. Link, traveled to Glou- 
cester, Mass., to get some local color 
for the film. Like Rodgers, he is a 
veteran of the “March of Time” School. 
Most of his work during the war was 
done with Marine Air Groups. He shot 
“Fighter Pilot’ on Guadalcanal and as- 
sisted in the filming of “The Milk Run.” 
During the final stages of World War II 
he was aboard a carrier where Marine 
cinematographers were working on a se- 
quel to the Navy's famed production 
“Fighting Lady.” The Jap surrender 
brought an abrupt end to this job, and 
the film never got as far as the cutting 
room. 

The Pendleton moviemen recently 
invaded the television field, shooting a 
three minute short at Recruit Depot 
which will be released by various tele- 
vision stations throughout the country. 
Like the other productions it will be 
used for recruiting purposes. END 


What would a recruiting film be without Marines in their dress blues? That is 
something nobody will ever know! Here's an on-location shot of “Once a Marine”’ 
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04 Shops 


An expert explains why some 


hunters can’t hit the side of a barn 


\ , YE fired the first shots last week 
through a brand-new rifle. It’s 

a good rifle; a famous model of 

a famous make, costing over a hundred 
dollars without any extras. Yet it 
wouldn't put five shots into a dinner 
plate from a bench rest at 100 yards! 
It would have missed a deer, four shots 
out of five, at 200 yards, not counting 
misses due to human error. : 

Why? 

Well, we had a war on not very 
long ago, remember? And this rifle’s 
stock, of postwar make, hadn't had 
quite time enough to season properly. 
It had warped slightly, spoiling the 
perfect fit between the forearm wood 
and barrel metal, putting pressure on 
the barrel in unforeseen places. Rigid 
though a rifle barrel may seem, a little 
pressure on it in the wrong place can 
really play tricks with shooting ac- 
curacy. This one was easy to fix; just 
a matter of cutting out thin slivers of 
wood here and there to relieve that 
pressure. But I’m darned glad I didn’t 
take that rifle, untested, on the big- 
game hunt I’m planning this season. 
I'd have been slightly embarrassed! 
Besides, that hunt is going to cost a 
nice piece of money and I don’t want 
the trip spoiled by a wild-shooting rifle. 

You wouldn't go out on the range to 
fire for record without practice, without 
having sighted in your rifle. Yet, of 
the more than 12,000,000 hunters who 
will take the field in these United 
States this season, about 8,000,000 are 
going to make just that blunder. They’re 
going to risk the expense and a major 
part of the thrill of their hunt, on rifles 
they’ve never bothered to test, and on 
skills they've never bothered to learn. 
That’s no way to get medals. It’s no 
way to get game, either. Besides, it’s 
not good sportsmanship. 

On the range, a miss is the worst 
news those guys in the butts can give 
you; but in the game field, hits can be 
even worse than misses—hits in the 
wrong places, wounding game which 
the average inexperienced hunter hasn't 


the knowledge or the skill to track down 
and put out of its misery. 

True, we can’t all be Dan’l Boones, 
either in marksmanship or in woods- 
craft. But there are two things every 
hunter can do and should do before he 
goes hunting. He can and should learn 
what his rifle will do and what he can 
do with the rifle; and he can resolve 
firmly NOT TO SHOOT except at game 
he knows he can kill! 

A man who hunts nearly every sea- 
son said to me recently, “Shucks, no, I 
never sight in my rifle. She was fac- 
tory sighted when I got her; why should 
I monkey with her?” 

Well, my rifle was factory sighted, 
too, when I got it; but you know what 
happened! True, that was due to wood 
warpage, which probably wouldn't hap- 
pen one time in a thousand. But never 
take it for granted, just because a rifle 
was sighted in by somebody else, that 
it’s sighted in right for you, no matter 
whether the sighting in was done at the 
factory or by a friend after you got it. 
That somebody else’s eyesight may be 
entirely different from yours! He may 
not hold the rifle as you do. He may 
cant the rifle a little, whereas you hold 
it level—or vice versa. He may jerk 
the trigger, whereas you squeeze it. 
Any one of those things, or a dozen 
others, can make his sighting entirely 
wrong for you. Sight the gun in your- 
self! . . . And then don’t think, just 
because you've sighted it in once, that 
it’s necessarily going to stay sighted in 
as long as you keep it! Rifles change, 
just the same as humans! 

Sights get changed, for one thing. A 
bump in the car or in the woods, a 
fall in the closet at home, can make a 
rifle come unsighted in a hurry. And 
there’s always that pest, the Sight 
Diddler—the oaf who can’t pick up a 
rifle without twisting the sight adjust- 
ments. There should be an open season 
on him, but there isn’t; and if your 
rifle has been exposed to his ilk during 
the off season there’s no telling where 
it will be shooting! 





by E. B. Mann 




















Many less obvious things, too, can 
and do alter a rifle’s point of impact 
with relation to its sights. Different 
brands of ammunition will make differ- 
ent points of impact in the same rifle 
with the same sight setting. Different 
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SIGHTING SHOTS (cont.) 


bullet weights will do the same thing, 
in spades. Usually, a given rifle will 
make tighter groups, too, with one type 
of ammunition than with another. 
(You like some foods better than others, 
don't you? Same thing with ammo.) 
So sight your rifle in with the ammuni- 
tion you intend to use. 

Using a sling, or not using it, changes 
point of impact. Sling pressure can 
change point of impact by as much as 
several inches at a hundred yards. 
Sight in with or without the sling, 
whichever way you expect to shoot in 
the field. Then fire a few shots the 
other way, so you'll know how much 
difference the sling makes. 

Never rest the barrel of a rifle on 
anything solid, whether for sighting or 
when shooting at game. It's all right 
to rest the forearm on a padded support, 
or to brace your arm or your hand 
against something solid; but resting the 
barrel itself against a solid object will 
change the point of impact unpredicta- 
bly. You don't see it, but a rifle barrel 
“whips” as each shot is fired. If that 
“whip” is impeded or altered, accuracy 
is lost. 

Barrel temperature is another thing 
that changes point of impact. If you 
sight in your rifle with a series of quick 
five-shot ‘strings,’ making your final 
sight adjustment in accordance with the 
final “string,” you will have a_ hot- 
barrel sight setting. But most game 
shots are made with a cold barrel— 
and your rifle with a cold barrel may 
shoot several inches nor'east or sou’- 
west of where it shot with a hot barrel. 
Take your time when sighting in. Let a 
couple of minutes or more slip by be- 
tween shots. Give your sights a cold- 
barrel setting and you'll know that it 
will hit where it's pointed when you're 
on game 

Last but not least, sight in your 
hunting rifle to make the best possible 
use of the rifle and its load at the 
ranges at which you expect to shoot at 
game. That may sound involved, but 
the meaning is simple. It all depends 
on the game you're going to hunt, the 
rifle you're going to use, and the type 
of country you're going to hunt in 

If you're going to hunt deer in tim- 
bered, brushy country where most of 
the shooting will be at a hundred yards 
or less, pick the average probable range 
(somewhere between 60 and 100 yards) 
and sight your rifle to put the bullet 
exactly on point of aim at that point 
Then if, by some fluke, a shot is offered 
at twice that range—DON’T SHOOT'! 
Hunters in this type of country are apt 
to favor rifles using relatively low- 
spegd loads with heavy bullets that 
will cut through brush without much 
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deviation and still, at short ranges, 
deliver a knockdown impact. Which 
is fine, for those ranges. But those 
bullets have high, arching trajectories 
and, shot from a rifle sighted in for 
short range, nobody but a top flight 
expert with both rifle and crystal ball 
can guess where they're going to strike 
—how much to hold over—at long 
ranges. Don't try it! The chances 
are six in ten that you'll miss; three out 
of the remaining four chances that any 
hit you make will not be inside the 
vital area for a clean kill. Try out your 
skill as a stalker. Get closer! 

If the country in which you're hunt- 
ing is open—where longer shots are the 
rule—the object is to sight your rifle 
for the longest practical range at which 
the trajéctory of your bullet will not 
rise above or fall below the vital area 
of your game at any point within that 
range. Here's how it works: 

If you're using a rifle and cartridge 
in the 2200-foot-second-muzzle-velocity 
class (such as the .30-30, the .32-40 
etc.), sight in for 150 to 175 yards. So 
sighted, these bullets won't rise more 
than three or four inches above point 
of aim anywhere between the muzzle 
and the range chosen, and they won't 
be more than three or four inches below 
point of aim out to, say, 200 yards. 
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With good holding, that means vital 
hits on a deer anywhere out to 200 
yards without sight adjustment or 
“Kentucky windage.” Again, if 
he’s more than 200 yards distant, unless 
you're a wizard with that rifle—DON'T 
SHOOT! 

If you're using a rifle and cartridge 
in the 2500- to 2800-foot second class 
(say a .30-'06 with the 180-grain bul- 
let), you can sight in for 200 yards and 
be within three or four inches, high or 
low, out to 250 yards. You'll be around 
nine inches low, however, at 300—so, 
unless you're a range-estimating, sharp- 
shooting wizard—DON’T SHOOT! 

If you're using one of the very high- 
speed flat-trajectory loads (3000-foot- 
seconds or better) like the .270 with the 
130-grain bullet, you can sight in at 
250 yards and the bullet will stay 
within those same three-or-four-inch 
limits out to 300 yards. Experts do 
sight these rifles in for as much as 300 
yards, stretching the potential range to 
around 350; but that is strictly scope- 
sight shooting, for Master Riflemen 
only. Unless you're in’ that class, if 
he’s beyond 300 yards distant he's too 
darned far to carry home anyway, so— 
DON'T SHOOT! 

(Sure, you'll hear-tell of kills at 






longer ranges. Some of them even hap- 
pened! But most of them, about 99 
per cent, can be accounted for by two 
old sayings. The first one is, “All men 
are liars!” And it applies particularly 
to fishermen and hunters. The second 
one is, “Most people are damned poor 
judges of distance!’’) 

All of this, of course, is based on the 
capabilities of the rifle and cartridge. 
It doesn’t allow for human error—and 
there'll be some human error, believe 
me! I've said, “Don't shoot!,” a num- 
ber of times already but I'm going to 
say it at least once more—because it’s 
my considered opinion that refusing to 
shoot at game you're not sure you can 
kill cleanly is the surest sign of the ex- 
perienced hunter and of the good sports- 
man. Unless you know that you can 
put eight shots out of ten inside a 
foot circle, and the other two shots not 
more than a few inches outside that 
circle, at the range at which a shot at 
game is offered—“DON’T SHOOT! 

To know this requires practice; and 
I mean recent practice with that rifle. 
Not practice with a .22 at tin-can tar- 
gets—though that helps; and not prac- 
tice with a Garand or an M1 Carbine 
years ago back in the islands—though 
that helps, too. What you really need 
is at least a little shooting at frequent 
intervals the year around. What you'll 
probably get is not enough shooting 
one afternoon about two days before 
you go hunting. But, if that’s the best 
you can do, do it! And then remember 
that you're not in practice and don't 
shoot unless you're sure you can make 
clean, killing hits. 

Sighting in a rifle can be a long ag- 
gravating job or an easy one, depend- 
ing on how you go about it. Here are 
some tips: 

Don't just stick up a target at the 
maximum range and start shooting! 
If your sights are off more than a very 
little you'll be completely off the target, 
may not even know which way to ad- 
just to get on it. That's a fine way to 
waste expensive ammunition. 

Set up a _ two-foot-square-or-bigger 
target at 25 yards, or at most 50. Get 
yourself a tarp or a blanket for between 
you and the ground. Load, and fire 
three shots. Hold 'em and squeeze 'em. 
Remember to take some time between 
shots to avoid heating the barrel. Hold 
center, not “at six o'clock,” because 
you'll want those bullets to hit where 
you're looking when you shoot at game. 
Make them good. 

You get a nice tight group, which 
shows that you're doing your part 
properly; but the center of the group 
is, let's say, an inch high and a couple 
of inches off to the left . . . Now's the 
time to light a cigaret and do a bit 
of figuring. 














If your rifle has nothing but those old 
fashioned sights with “V” that moves 
up or down a notched ramp, this is 
going to be tough. Usually, each step 
on those ramps will move the point of 
bullet impact five or six inches at 100 
yards—and the only way to adjust for 
windage (lateral error) may be to 
knock the rear sight over with a mallet. 
You can’t sight in with any real accu- 
racy with such sights. You'll simply 
have to do the best you can at sight 
adjustment—and then practice with 
that rifle until you know from experi- 
ence what your sight picture (the rela- 
tionship between front and rear sights) 
has to look like in order to put the 
bullet where you want it. Remember 
that you move a rear sight in the di- 
rection you want the bullet to go: left 
to move the shot to the left, up to raise 
the shot, etc. (Front sights work 
exactly opposite. Lowering a front 
sight raises the shot, etc.) 

What you should have on that rifle 
is a good receiver (or tang) sight, or a 
scope, with “minute of angle” adjust- 
ments. A minute of angle equals one 
inch at 100 yards, two inches at 200, 
etc. It also equals half an inch at 50 
yards, or a quarter of an inch at 25 
yards. Given sights like these, your 
sight-setting problem is easy. 

You're shooting at 25 yards, so each 
minute-of-angle adjustment on your 
sights will move the bullet a quarter 
of an inch. You're two inches off the 
left, so you move the rear sight eight 
minutes to the right. You're one inch 
high, so you lower the rear sight four 
minutes. Now fire three more shots 
and, if everything is working according 
to Hoyle, this group should be dead 
center. 

Now, if you're using one of those 
brush-country rifles (slow speed, heavy 
bullet, high trajectory) which you want 
sighted in for 100 yards or less, move 
your target back to the range you've 
selected (between 60 yards and 100). 
Remember those minute-of-angle values 
and you won't have any trouble making 
corrections. 

If you're using any of the high-speed 
rifles, move your target back to 100 
yards exactly. Fire three more shots 
. .. Unhuh; so now your group is just 
three inches too high. That's fine! Be- 
cause, believe it or not, that’s just about 
where you want it. 

We're trying, you remember, to sight 
this rifle so that the bullet won't rise 
more than three or four inches above 
or fall more than three or four inches 
below point of aim anywhere between 
the muzzle and the maximum range 
selected. Okay... 

A .30-30, sighted in three inches high 
at 100 yards, will be one and one-half 
inches high at 150, on point of aim at 





175, and about three inches low at 200. 
Or so near it as to make no difference. 

A .300 Savage using the 150-grain 
bullet, sighted three inches high at 100, 
will be on point of ain. it about 200. 
Ditto for a .30-'06 using the 180-grain 
bullet. 

A .30-'06 using the 150-grain bullet 
(or a .257 using the 100-grain bullet, 
or a .250-3000 using the 87-grain bul- 
let), sighted three inches high at 100, 
will “on” at about 240. 

A .270 using the 130-grain bullet, 
sighted three inches high at 100, will 
“on” at somewhere between 250 and 
300. 

And so on. Given-the trajectory of 
the load used (data available from the 
manufacturer, the dealer, your gun- 
smith, or a score of printed sources) 
you can sight in your rifle at 100 yards 
and be right for the longer ranges. 
Better try a few shots, however, at the 
long ranges, just to be sure you haven't 
misfigured. 

As a matter of fact, better shoot up 
the rest of that box of cartridges (at 
least!), at various ranges. Seeing your 
slugs strike where you expected them to 
strike is good for the morale. It will 
increase your confidence, besides giving 
you some of that much-needed practice. 

But if, even then, you get “buck 
fever’—DON’T SHOOT! Take a few 
deep breaths and remember how you 
could lay ‘em in the groove on the 
paper target. The buck may wait. He 
darned sure won't wait if you start 
smacking the landscape around him 
with misses! Whereas if you wait until 
you're “on’—with a rifle that hits 
where you hold it— it’s liver for break- 
fest! And maybe a nice trophy for 
over the mantle! END 





Sighting in at maximum range is a good way to waste ammo 
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by Commander W. G. Winslow 
USN 
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"T's. lanky Bos’n drawled in his briny way, 

‘T“o K. Windy, I'll tell you a sea story. This 

one is about 39 chiefs, all drunker’n a coot, and 
nobody could figure out how it happ’ned.” Hoisting 
his port eyebrow by way of emphasis, he continued. 
“It’s the damndest thing that ever happ’ned on the old 
Omaha.” 

“Well, let’s hear it, Boats,” I urged, ever anxious to 
pry loose one of his famous yarns which, in some quar- 
ters are considered nothing more than downright lies, 
but which I, with deference to his multiple service 
stripes and grizzled hair, am inclined to believe—under 
the heading of sea stories. 

“Back in °'38,” he reminisced, “during the Nyon 
agreement, we was on patrol duty in the Med. That 
was durin’ the Spanish Civil War. The Eye-talians was 
foulin’ things a bit, too, so Sam decides to send the 
Omaha and some cruisers over there to run a kind of 
brutality patrol along with the French, British, Ger- 
mans—and I think even the Greeks run a gunboat in 
on it.” Here his voice took on an enthusiastic tremor. 
“And let me tell you, that was the finest, grandest, most 
e-hte duty there ever was. Why, liberty in them Medi- 
terranean ports was like—,” he paused delicately, 
“Windy, you've heard of free love and nickel beer?” 

I nodded affably. 

“Well that was the Nyon agreement,” he announced 
conclusively and sailed on. “You know, every ship has 
some special character aboard, and on the Omaha, it 
was a stubby, little, red-headed chief machinist mate 
named McGruder. He was one of the hard-workinest 
men you ever saw, and very reliable too, but he had a 
twist. For weeks he'd stay on board, an’ you couldn’t 
get him ashore with a motor whale boat full of cuties 
and hootch. Then, all of a sudden, without a word to 
nobody, he'd hit the beach and go on one of his history 
makin’ binges which would last, some times, for days. 

“We was lyin’ off Durazzo, Albania, and no one was 
allowed ashore for two days on account of unsettled 
conditions, but the Old Man finally broke down and 
gave us liberty until sunset. Naturally, all hands off 
duty went ashore, and that included McGruder. But 
little Mac didn’t stay long. 

“About four o'clock, he come alongside the Omaha 
in a dilapidated bum boat loaded smack down to the 
gun’les with a mob of greasy, bush-haired Albanians, 
and a cargo of cases. 

“Little Mac rolls aboard like he’s navigatin’ in shoal 
water, and perfumed like an off-shore breeze run 
through a gin mill. Of course the Officer of the Deck 
immediately suspicions him of trafficin’ in illegal 
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alcoholic distillations, and he haul'd 
him up short with a round turn. 

‘‘What in the devil have you got 
there, McGruder?’ he hollers, pointin’ 
to the pile of cases which them Alban- 
ian bum -boys was heavin’ up on the 
quarterdeck. 

**Pies, Sir,’ says little Mac, salutin’ 
vaguely, and beamin’ like he just won 
the sweepstakes. ‘Pies for the Chief's 
mess.” 

“Now, bein’ mess treasurer, he was 
within his rights, but there was no 
denyin’ that Old Demon Rum come 
aboard hand in hand with little Mac. 
So the O. D., bein’ what's referred to 
as a ‘Red-Eared Ensign’, and very 
mindful of his duties, ignores all the 
preceptions of deep sea etikit, and has 
the Master-at-Arms shake down little 
Mac right there on the quarterdeck, 
just like he was a shiftless Apprentice 
Seaman. But that didn't phase little 
Mac none. No sir, he just stood there 
chucklin’ to himself, and winkin’ at the 
bum boys who couldn't say nothin’ in 
English, but who was standin’ there 
all teeth and open mouths, gawkin’. 
The Master-at-Arms said later he 
couldn't figure out whether they was 
laughin’ or was hungry and gonna bite. 

“The O. D. got kinda discomforted 
because he couldn't find no booze on 
little Mac externally, and Mac was 
pullin’ down a lot of laughs and wise 
cracks from a mob of white hats that 
come down on deck to see the fun. As 
they say in China, that O. D. was ‘losin’ 


face’ because on top of it all, the cases 
was crammed full of little pies just like 
Mac said. But here’s where the Cap- 
tain’s gig showed up, and just in time. 
It gives the O. D. an excuse to turn 
loose of little Mac, and he didn't waste 
no time hustlin’ them pies below decks, 
no sir. Mac and the pies disappear and 
everyone kinda forgot the whole thing. 
“One day, two days, three days go 
by and we run liberty parties into 
Durazzo, but it’s not for little Mac. 
He kept well hid below decks. And 
right there is where we smell a rat in 
the bilges, because every time anyone 
of us run into him, we notice that his 
boilers is carryin’ a full head of steam. 
“You've seen guys who crawl into a 
corner with a quart and get stupid all 
by themselves,” the boatswain’s blue- 
gray eyes peered intently into mine and 
he nodded as though answering his own 
question 
“Uh huh,” I managed to interject. 
“Well, that was littl Mac. He'd 
mind his own business, very quiet like 
and say nothin’ to nobody, but when 
you caught him adrift, lookin’ happy 
as a sea gull on a slop chute, then you 
knew he'd been inbibin’ 
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“Mac got away with it for three days, 
but the Chief Engineer finally caught 
him playin’ acey-ducey with the ice 
machines, and had him put in sick bay 
to take the cure. But just as soon as 
he was halfway sober, they turned him 
loose and it was no time flat before 
he was right back, stupid as a owl. 

“Naturally, all the chiefs was wor- 
ried for fear he would get in trouble, 
but he wouldn't listen to reason, and 
we couldn’t find where he got the stuff. 
We checked the alki locker and kept 
an eye on everybody comin’ back 
aboard—but no dice—and Mac wasn’t 
about to talk sense. 

“Just about that time Muso’s spag- 
hetti army moved into Albania, and 
we shoved off for Marseilles. Now, if 
you think that sea breeze sobered him 
up any, you're crazier’n a herrin’, for 
he just got worse, and come near foulin’ 
up the whole ship. 

“The first thing that happens, the 
Exec catches two chiefs, generally light 
drinkers, and little Mac, actin’ like 
gooney birds in spring. The smell of 
alcoholic spirits leaves no doubt as to 
what they been up to, so he throws 
them all in sick bay under guard, 
pendin’ his personal investigation, and 
he swears that if he catches another 
man drinkin’ aboard ship that he'd per- 
sonally kick him back to boot camp. 

“Drinkin’ aboard ship bein’ strictly 
non reg, we figured the three of them 
for a general court, at least, and things 
looked black around the _ chiefs’ 
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McGRUDER'S PIES (cont.) 


quarters, Windy—thunderhead black 
We sat there broodin’ like we just 
buried the ship's cat, until one of the 
chief's broke out a case of pies which 
he'd found stowed in an empty foot- 
locker. And that, right there, took the 
rag off the flag bag because them pies 
smelled like Brogan’s Brewery. 

“You wouldn't believe it but them 
pies was loaded to the scuppers with 
berries that had been soakin’ for ages 
in rum. Man, they was delicious. I've 
never ate nothin’ like them before or 
since. Why, Windy, one of them little 
pies on a hot day would light off all 
your boilers before you could spit to 
leeward 

“Of course we had to sample ‘em. 
Two hours later, we was still samplin’ 
Some of the boys got to singin’ and 
the rest was just sittin’ around swapin’ 
sea stories and damn lies when who 
should walk in but the executive officer 

“He had a habit of droppin’ in nights 
after his eight o'clock rounds to drink 
a mug of jamoke and bat the breeze 
How we come to forget him I'll leave to 
you, but he really caught us dopin’ off. 
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“Now mind, Windy, we wasn’t what 
you'd call drunk, we was just all feelin’ 
kinda rosy. 

“The Exec, he took a forty fathom 
whiff, and two blocked the storm 
warnin’s.” 

“*What in hell's goin’ on here, and 
where in hell's that booze?’, he bellows. 

“Some sea lawyer told him it wasn’t 
a case of drinkin’, that we was only 
eatin’ alcoholic pies. 

“ ‘Pies,’ he hollers, glarin’ like a mad- 
man, ‘What in hell do you take me for 
—Little Lord Fauntleroy? Break out 
that liquor or I'll break every chief in 
here back to seaman second!’ 

“Windy, we was scared. Generally 
the Exec was the mildest-mannered, 
best-natured fella’ you ever shipped 
with, but this time he wasn't foolin’. 
It was devilish hard to convince him 
that we was only eatin’ pies, but when 
we did, he kinda slacked off a bit. 

“*Well I'll be damned!’ he said like 
he just seen a mirage. ‘Alcoholic pies!’ 

“Then lookin’ us steady in the eyes, 
he said in a quiet kinda voice, ‘Men, 
I'm mighty ashamed of you, lettin’ me 
down like this." And Windy, that cut 
deeper than if he cussed us fore and aft 
for a week 

““T'll have to report this to the Cap- 
tain,’ he says, pickin’ up the last ten 
pies, ‘And I'll dispose of these.’ 

“He ordered us all to turn in and 
then shoved off without another word. 

“I hit the bunk all right, but I 
couldn't sleep for worryin’. The Old 
Man could raise a lot of hell if he had 
a mind to and I didn't take no stock 
in his judgin’ pickled berry pies legal 
tender. It musta’ bin six bells when I 
got real restless and decided to slip up 
to the fo'castle and poke my wind- 
scoops into some fresh air. 

“It was beautiful and quiet there in 
that Mediterranean moonlight. I stood 
by number one turret for five or ten 
minutes, takin’ in the scenery and 
thinkin’ about the tough spot we was 
in, when rattle my jackstaff halyards, 
if I didn't hear singin’. At first I 
couldn't figure out where it come from, 
and then whammy, like a 16-inch salvo, 
it come to me. I snuck up to the 
Captain's cabin and peeped through the 
open port. When I seen what was 
goin’ on inside, I says to myself, ‘Boats, 
now I've saw it all." The devil strike 
me dead if this ain't the honest truth. 
There was the Old Man, the Exec and 
the Navigator, all standin’ with their 
arms around each other's shoulders, 
and on the table in front of them was 
crumbs, all that was left of McGruder's 
pies. They was singin’ “Anchors 
Aweigh” with some risky variations, 
and the Old Man's bull frog voice was 
loudest. I had to bust right out laughin’ 
because they couldn't sing for hell. 


“It so happ’ned that they was 
knockin’ off at the end of a chorus to 
take on air when I laughed, and I 
guess they must have heard me, be- 
cause the Exec looked up and bore- 
sights the port with those piercin’ eyes 
of his. He couldn't help but see me, 
and I took off like a tatooed ape. 

“The next day things was mighty 
quiet on board, and I didn’t let on to 
nobody what I saw the night before. 
The Exec didn’t open his yap to no- 
body, but it was surprisin’ to all hands 
when he let littlhe Mac and the other 
two chiefs out of sick bay. Little Mac 
was so scared that he publically swore 
off all forms of alcohol for life. Nat- 
urally, everybody was waitin’ for the 
Exec to lower the boom on ‘em, and 
I just sat back and watched ‘em sweat 
and worry. They sure was humorous. 

“That night the chiefs was worryin’ 
worse than ever. They sat around the 
quarters cussin’ little Mac to Tim- 
buctoo and back, when who walks in 
but the Exec. I'm tellin’ you, them 
chiefs jumped to attention, and was 
so scared they froze up like department 
store dummies.” 

‘‘Good evenin’, men, how's the 
java?’ he says, just as pleasant as you 
please, and there was 20 chiefs like to 
got stove in tryin’ to pour him some. 

“He must have sat there an hour 
beatin’ his gums and never once did 
he mention pies, and what's more, 
Windy, he ain't about to, ever! 

“Them chiefs is still tryin’ to figure 
out how come they got away with it, 
and I never let on to nobody because, 
Windy,” the bos’n’s eyes lit up with 
self esteem, “I ain't one to talk about 
my superiors.” 

We were interrupted at this juncture 
by Captain Woodworth, our skipper, 
who had ambled quietly up to the an- 
chor windlass against which we had 
been lounging. The Boatswain and I 
both saluted smartly. The Captain re- . 
turned our salutes, and smiled affably. 
“What's the Boatswain up to?” he said. 
“No doubt he is giving you the low- 
down on the world situation.” 

“Oh, no,” I replied with an assuring 
wink at Boats. “He's just giving me 
the dope on his adventures back in '38.” 

The Captain paused thoughtfully. 
"38," he mused, “Oh yes, I remember 
that well. That's when Boats and I 
were gn recruiting duty together back 
in Kansas City—Quite the days, weren't 
they, Boats?” 

The Boatswain didn’t flicker an eye- 
lash, although I thought the tan of his 
weather-beaten face became suddenly 
a bit rusty. His bulbous Adam's apple 
rippled down his throat, disappeared 
beneath his collar and then popped up 
under his chin. 

“Yes, Sir,” he said with conviction. 

END 
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“Once a Marine, always a Marine” 


\ was the earnest cry raised in Milwaukee Old friends with a common interest 
in the Marine Corps rallied, 1500 
strong, at the annual MCL convention 
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MCL greeters welcome General Cates and party, informally, A very serious group of Marine veterans of Wars | and Il 
at the local airport; the Commandant was a guest speaker gather at a Chiefs of Staff meeting in the Hotel Schroeder 


Old timers, full of Gun-Ho spirits, ts CITY of Milwaukee pre- horse-play of course. Startled civil- 





recapture past glories and triumphs pared for the worst. Signs wel- ians sat bolt-upright in their beds at ; 
at the Marine Corps League meetings ‘ coming the convention were 2:00 A.M. and wondered: “What in t 
hung on lamp posts—in the expecta- ---- is that?” —Just a Marine bugler i 
, tion that Marine Corps Leaguers inspired by spirits, Gung ho and other- 
might be hanging there, too, from wise, blasting out “Call to Arms.” 
September 22-26. Merchants rallied, From time to time a giggle or a squeal 
put away everything breakable, and emanated from the crowded elevators 
entrenched against the assault. The —the elevator girls were lovely. (Mil- 
management of the Hotel Schroeder waukee has a brunette shortage, but 
made up special signs concerning the makes up for it nicely in luscious 
we > payment of damages in case furniture blondes.) Later, as hollow-eyed guests 
was chopped up or thrown out the were dozing off again, reveille call, 
window. The breweries, expecting an not good but very loud, echoed 
\ unparalieled thirst, squared away through the Schroeder. 
their taprooms and tried vainly to The city was treated to the sight 
estimate how many barrels of Schlitz, of Pups (Devil Dog candidates) on 
Blatz, Miller's and Pabst would be leashes and barking happily along the 
dispensed for free. main streets. The Pups, undergoing : 
But the Marine Corps League sur- an initiation similar to Hell Week, 
prised everyone by behaving compara- made regular trips to the breweries 
tively well. There was conventional under the supervision of Top Dog 
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Any offer whe hnoewingl enlists inte the naval service any Enlisting dle- 
persen whe has deserted in tueme of war from the naval or military serters, minors, 
service of the United States. of any insane or intoxicated person. ete. 
or any minor between the ages of 14 and LU vears. without the 
consent of his parents or guardian. or any minor under the age of 
14 years. shall be punished as a court-martial may direct 








Such special schools and classes for the instruction of officers Special schools. 
and men of the Navy and Marine Corps as the Secretary of the 
Navy may deem advisable shall be organized and carried on 
under instructions to be issued by the Navy Department. 














Maltreating. 
persons on board 
prize. 

It any person in the Navy strips off the clothes of. or pillages. 
or in any manner maltreats. any person taken on board a prize. 
he shall suffer such punishment as a court-martial may adjudge 


Distilled spirits —_ Distilled spirits shall be admitted on board of vessels of war 
only as medical only upon the order and under the control of the medical officers 
stores. of such vessels, and to be used only for medical purposes. 
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(17) Or does not. upon signal for battle. use his utmost Neglecting to 
exertions to join in batth join on signal 
for hattle. 





Conformance (1) All persons belonging to the Navy must strictly conform 
to uniform regu- to such regulations for uniforms as may be published from time 
hools. lations. to time by the Navy Department. 





It is hereby required and directed 
that all officers and other persons be- 
longing to the Navy, so far as the 
duties of each are concerned, make 
themselves acquainted with, observe 
and comply with the Regulations of 


the United States Navy contained 
herein. (102 
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Combinations (7) Or joins in or abets any combination to weaken the law- (14) Or knowingly makes or signs, or aids, abets, directs, or False muster. 
against com- ful authority of. or lessen the respect due to, his commanding procures the making or signing of, any false muster; 
manding officer. oflicer: 
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HASH MARKS—EI Toro aerial photogs 
picked up a beautiful collection of 
stripes at the L. A. Photo Fair when 
Marian Caster halted at their booth 


Earnest Endeavor 


Master Sergeant Charles N. Earnest 
picked up his discharge papers at 
MCRD in San Diego. He was very 
happy. Unlike most men who kiss 
the Corps goodbye, Earnest had a good 
job lined up. 

“I'm set,” he told the boys. “I start 
to work next Monday with a big re- 
search lab right here in Dago 

Earnest went to work on Monday 
Everything was dandy. But on Tues- 
day the well-known axe fell. Two hun- 
dred employees were fired—according 
to seniority, of course. 

It was no time for pride. Former 
M/Sgt. Earnest hotfooted it down to 
the Post Recruiting office early on 
Wednesday. He re-enlisted. The four- 
day tour of civilian duty cost him one 
stripe, but San Diego boasts another 
tech sergeant who plans to do 30 years. 


Cooked 


Radar helped cook the enemy's goose 
during the last international fracas. It 
may, in the near future, cook the Ma 
rines’ goose, too. 

The Navy is experimenting with radar 
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ovens—a brand new principle in cook 
ing. The chief gizmo of the radar oven 
is a magnatron tube The tubes emit 
countless energy waves (micro-waves) 
which penetrate the goose (almost any 
kind of food will do) setting up violent 
molecular which develops 
heat and cooks the food inside and out 
in a few split seconds 

Four radar ovens could prepare a 


vibration 


meal for 500 men in the space of one 
hour! Menu: broiled steaks, baked 
potatoes, fresh frozen peas, and hot ap- 
ple pie The time required to cook a 
goose has not yet been released 

Practical use of the radar ovens *by 
the Navy is still a matter of doubt and 
long research. Marines on EPD will 
have to ride the same old range for a 
while 


Doggone! 
Of all the groan 


seen, 


The DI was bitter 
ing, gum-beating DIs we have 
this one was the bitterest 

“Who,” he declared, “is running this 
here Marine Corps?” 

“The officers,” we said, helpfully 

“That's what you think.” He spat 
disgustedly. “Last month some knuckle- 
haid’s mother wrote a letter to the com 
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Complaining, as 


manding general. 
usual...” 

“About the treatment?” 

The DI shook his head sadly. “Them 
boots live like kings. Naw. This 
eight-ball’s mother wrote about the dog 
tags. She said we should knock off 
calling dog tags ‘dog tags.’ She said 
her pore boy ain’t no dog.” The DI's 
voice broke. “Now we got to call dog 
tags ‘Indefication tags’ and I cain’t even 
pronounce it!” 

“Identification .. . 

The DI didn't even try. He walked 
sadly away, bumping into things, and 
muttering: “Them pore boys... .” 


Heroes 


The Atlantic Coast Line's crack 
Everglades passenger train, came to an 
abrupt stop 40 miles south of Rich- 
mond, Va. This disturbed five Ma- 
rines, enroute to five different states 
from Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

“What's the trouble?” they asked a 
man. 

The whites of his eyes were all they 
could see “Engine’s on fire!” he 
stammered. 

Sgt. Jerry Dambrasion USMC, and 











Reservist Corporals John M. Roberts, 
Robert Litch; Sgt. Cecil O'Connell 
and PFC James Manning, Jr. rose as 
one, grabbed fire extinguishers, tore 
through the spectators, and plunged 
into the blazing engine cab. 

They were driven back. The fuel 
tank exploded. The Marines tried to 
land again, and again they were forced 
to withdraw. By this time one Diesel 
unit was hopelessly ruined, another 
badly damaged. Our heroes plunged 
into another assault. 

“Stop,” cried railroad officials, realiz- 
ing that they might have a few dead 
Marines on their hands if they allowed 
them inside the inferno again. 

Our heroes immediately manned a 
hose, which was more fun anyhow 
They remained happily at their post 
until the fire was out 

No one asked the Marines why they 
tried to save the train. Everyone took 
it for granted. There is a fire The 
Marines are here. Very well, the Ma- 
rines will do something about it 

Our heroes were last seen heading— 
with great single-mindedness of pur- 
pose—toward the club car. 
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ht Middies learn close-order drill from Marine 
Dis, S Sgt A. Woodard; Sgt Paranzino, $/Sgt J. Johnson, and M/Sgt Despiegal 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) " Dere Harvey 


Private Wally E. Harvey was lone- 
ly—and nobody in the world can get 
lonelier than a homesick boot at Parris 
Island. His parents had left Alabama 
and were living in Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela. Pvt. Harvey had to write to 
somebody—anybody—so he dashed off 
a letter to a girl he had known at 
Woodlawn High School in Birmingham. 
One sentence in that letter read: “Please 
ask a few friends to write to me.” 

A simple request, sure, but it was 
really loaded! 

In ten days Private Harvey was the 
all time mail champion of the platoon. 
Letters poured in from all over the 
state of Alabama. Big letters, little 
letters, perfumed letters, and letters 
written in violet ink. More than 180 
strange girls wrote to Harvey. They 
wanted to see him. They were waiting 
for him. Many of them sent pictures. 
Blondes, brunettes, and redheads. 

“I didn't know there were that many 
women in Alabama,” gulped Harvey. 

Some of the applicants were mar- 
ried, but hopeful. Some, age sixteen, 
had been married but were now di- 
vorced. Some of the girls were equipped 
with automobiles, race horses, and 
others just had a boundless affection 
for a homesick Marine and wanted a 
steady boy-friend. 

Harvey, somewhat groggy after hit- 
ting the feminine jackpot, realizes his 
ROME—Marines of the American Embassy Detachment can't do as Romans do, but limitations. “I'm going to need help,” 
so whot? Morning inspection outside the main building insures a sharp outfit he said, modestly. 

‘ 
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LIBERATION DAY—Marseille, France, celebrates August Embarkation Team Four of the 21st Marines, visiting the 
22nd, the day German troops were chased out of town. city, had the honor of being the senior unit in the parade 
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Money Grabbers 


Is the Marine Corps a money-grab 
bing outfit? Yep. Would it take cash 
away from a baby? Sure. The Corps 
will do everything in its power to make 
somebody cough up a nickel 

Norman Miller, Jr., aged two, was 
the happiest and richest young man at 
Parris Island. He had a nickel. His 
father, Staff Sergeant Miller, Sr. a for 
mer Marine aviator now in training at 
the PI Personnel Administration School 
holds the DFC and four Air Medals 
earned in the Pacific Theatre. Miller 
Jr. had no medals and only one un 
earned nickel to hold. He held it in 
his mouth. 

He swallowed the nickel, of course 
It lodged in his esophagus—A nickel 
doesn’t go very far these days 

The Marine Corps then massed all 
its tremendous resources and energies 
to take Junior's nickel away from him 

A special plane came down from the 
Marine Air Station at Cherry Point 
to pick up Junior, his frantic mother 
and two concerned naval medical of 
ficers. Junior was whisked to the NAS 
at Anacostia, D. C. where an am 
bulance awaited his arrival Sirens 
screamed and in a few minutes Junior 
landed safely at the Naval Medical 
Center in Bethesda, Maryland A 
money-grabbing specialist grabbed, and 
poor Junior was insolvent. The next 
day Junior, none the worse for his ad 
venture in internal finance, was flown 
triumphantly back to Parris Island 

The Marine 


awful lot of service for a nickel 


Corps gives you an 





GULP—Staff Sergeant Norman Miller gulps with relief as his son Norman Jr., a 


gulper in his own 


poses at Agana Plaza after winning a concert contest on 


right, returns 


to Parris Island. 


Junior swallowed a 


nickel 


Guam. All Army, Navy, and Marine Bands were invited 


to compete. 


The winning band was the only one to 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 








: 
RESERVE QUEEN—Blue-eyed television star Helen 
Ryan, 21, was queen of USMCR officers ball in N.Y. 


- eli 
CUTTER—Bebe Shopp, Miss America of 1948, gives a lovely hand 
to Brig. Gen. M. H. Silverthorn at the Twin Cities celebration 








i Cake cutting, as usual, marked 
| the Marine Corps birthday celebrations 
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BUTCH—Mascot of the Marines at Philadelphia Naval base stood 3 feet tall.) From left: M/Sgt Mark Fennessy, Butch, 
supervises the butchering of the biggest birthday cake in M_ Sgt Tom Mills, Sgt Chester Bryk, S/Sgt George Griffith, Sgt 
Philly—birthplace of the Marine Corps. (It weighed 138 Ibs., Stan Lucek, T/Sgt George Hennessee, and S/Sgt Ed Maxwell 
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UNCLE JOE 
[continued from page 15] 


Zeloden stubbornly refused all offers 
for a peaceful settlement. Instead, his 
forces dug their trenches atop Coyo- 
tepe Hill, a strong natural military 
position, which they optimistically 
considered impregnable. 

Months later, in a tribute paid to 
Boston Navy Yard Marines who lost 
their lives during the assault of the 
hill, Col. Pendleton said: 

“The morning of Coyotepe began 
for our men at 1330, when roused from 
their bivouac, the column of march 
was formed and steadily made its 
way around the frowning hill to the 
point that had been determined on 
from which the assault should be 
made. Quietly as shadows in the light 
of the waning moon, the march was 
made. 

“While the foot of the hill was still 
wrapped in the misty haze of the early 
morning, the crest was clearly out- 
lined against the brightening sky. ‘Ad- 
vance’ was the command given by the 
battalion commanders, and the word 
passed along the shadowy lines in 
whispered undertones. The _ surprise 
was complete. Fully 20 paces had 
been covered before our presence was 
discovered; then suddenly a shot rang 
out from the top of the hill. Heads 
appeared along the line of trenches, 
but they almost immediately disap- 
peared; for a crackle of fire in answer 
to the challenging shot ran along our 
line. This return fire was such as to 
reflect credit on the training of the 
Marine Corps. 

“Through my field glasses I could 
see the dust in little spurts rising 
from the edge of the parapet as the 
Springfield bullets clipped it, not fiy- 
ing high into the air, not burrowing 
into the earthen wall, but skimming 
the edge with wonderful accuracy. 
Heads showed and disappeared, many 
of them not to reappear, for the fire of 
our line was deadly. We advanced by 
a series of rushes to a small swale where 
there was a trench protected from our 
fire. Here an automatic had been 
placed. As Company “C” (from Bos- 
ton) burst through the undergrowth, 
the gun and the supporting riflemen 
opened with a withering fire This is 
when we suffered our greatest loses. 
Finally we were able to cut through the 
last of the barbed wire entanglements 
that barred our advance to the goal, 
and the summit of the heretofore unas- 
sailable Coyotepe was reached. . 

“The death of our brave lads in 
Nicaragua was not in vain. Two days 


later Leon was occupied which put an 
end to the disastrous and bloody war 
in that distressed country. Among the 
people of Nicaragua there was a feel- 
ing that these Marines had given up 
their lives so that bloodshed might 
cease and that peace might once more 
be theirs. . .” 

It took only 37 minutes for Pen- 
dleton’s Marines to advance and over- 
run the hill. Only four Marines were 
killed and 14 wounded. The swiftness 
of the attack and the overwhelming 
victory the Marines scored so im- 
pressed Nicaraguans that Pendleton is 
still known as “El Coyotepe Colonel.” 

In the midst of his successful ne- 
gotiations which ultimately resulted in 
the construction of the Marine Corps 
Base, Col. Pendleton and his regi- 
ment were ordered to the Dominican 
Republic. Under the leadership of the 
insurgent general, Desiderio Arias, a 
rebel force was attempting to over- 
throw the provisional government sup- 
ported by the United States. The sit- 
uation was critical. Arias and a large 





force had set up their headquarters 
in the northern city of Santiago, and 
controlled most of the surrounding 
area. 

The Fourth proceeded by rail to 
New Orleans where they embarked 
aboard transports and arrived in Santo 
Domingo on June 18, 1916. After pro- 
ceeding to Monte Cristi, Pendleton 
made immediate arrangements for an 
advance on Santiago. These prepara- 
tions, which would take the Marines 
into the heart of the rebel coun- 
try, caused considerable excitement 
throughout the land. 

The advance of the Fourth on San- 
tiago is one of the most famous cam- 
paigns in “Old Corps” history. It could 
hardly be called a march, for every 
means of transportation was used. 
Pendleton’s Marines scoured the city, 
gathering together trucks, passenger 
cars, horse-drawn vehicles, ox carts, 
pack horses, mules, in fact, everything 
that had four feet or two or more 
wheels was utilized. Even the city 
sprinkler cart was drawn into the pro- 


cession to serve as the regimental water 
wagon. For this accumulated equip- 
ment the fast-talking Marines presented 
IOUs to the bewildered residents of 
Monte Cristi. These chits gave Marine 
quartermaster people some terrific 
headaches in the months following the 
successful completion of the campaign. 

On June 26th, only eight days after 
his arrival in the country, Pendleton 
was ready to begin his advance. There 
was no resistance to the first day's 
march, and the regiment covered over 
25 miles. From the point where they 
camped that night, the Marines could 
see an ominous looking ridge in the 
distance lying directly across their line 
of march. It was known as Las Tren- 
cheras. Arias, who had a sound back- 
ground in military tactics, had placed 
a sizable force of his guerrillas on this 
commanding position and they were 
well entrenched. 

Early the next morning Col. Pendle- 
ton placed his single battery of artil- 
lery at an advantageous point to cover 
the first line of trenches, while a ma- 
chine gun company was placed to 
cover it from a flanking position. The 
regiment was deployed in line and, 
under cover of the supporting fire, 
worked up to an effective firing range. 
The advance was temporarily stopped 
by heavy fire from the rebel lines, and 
there seemed to be a lack of coordina- 
tion between the advancing battalions. 
The soft-spoken colonel soon got things 
squared away, and in a few minutes 
the Marines were able to capture the 
stronghold on a wild bayonet charge. 
The enemy retreated to another trench 
higher up on the ridge, but the Ma- 
rines drove them off with rifle fire. 

Pendleton’s tactics at Las Trencheras 
gave the Marines their first experience 
in advancing with the support of mod- 
ern artillery and machine guns. For 
many years, Dominicans had consid- 
ered the position impregnable. It’s cap- 
ture was a great moral victory for the 
Marines. 

The strange looking column, which 
probably bore a closer resemblance to 
Coxey’s Army than a military organi- 
zation, continued its advance the next 
day. Like the old British regiments in 
India, the outfit was sniped at by day, 
and ambushed at night. On June 29, 
the rebels tried to surprise the Marines 
with a night attack, but were driven 
off with terrible losses. On June 30, 
two engagements were fought. Finally 
all communications with Monte Cristi 
had to be abandoned, and the regiment 
became, in Pendleton’s words, a “fly- 
ing column.” 

On July 5, the Fourth appeared be- 
fore Santiago. Arias sent out a peace 
commission which agreed to allow the 
Marines to enter the city without fur- 
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everly designed letterheads and en 
velopes for Marines. Eight different 
letterhead designs in each box with 
Hustrations of Marines and curvaceous 
gals on 40 sheets. Also 24 designed 
envelopes. Send Only $! per box. We 
pay postage anywhere 
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UNCLE JOE 


[continued from page 53] 


ther resistance. But when spies in- 
formed Pendleton that the wily bandit 
planned to burn the town he imme- 
diately moved the Fourth on to a com- 
manding position overlooking the city. 
This move caught the Dominicans off 
guard and the Marines were able to 
prevent Santiago’s destruction. 

A few weeks after the occupation of 
Santiago, Pendleton was appointed a 
brigadier general and took over the ad- 
ministration of the “War and Navy” 
and “Interior and Police” departments 
in the military government. During the 
last six months of World War I he 
was the acting military governor of 
that country and received the Navy 
Cross for “exceptionally meritorious 
service in the duty of great responsi- 
bility .. .” 

But the general never lost his inter- 
est in San Diego and it was with a 
great deal of pleasure that he read the 
news that construction of a Marine 
base had begun in 1919. A few months 
later he returned to that city as com- 
manding general of the Fifth Brigade, 
a@ paper organization which could be 
rapidly expanded in case of trouble in 
the Orient or Caribbean. The first 
buildings were ready for occupancy on 
December 1, 1921, and General Pen- 
dleton raised his flag as the new sta- 
tion’s first commanding officer. At that 
time the post was called Headquarters, 
Fifth Brigade, the name was changed 
later to the Marine Corps Base. Last 
year it became the Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot. 

Uncle Joe retired June 2, 1924, after 
42 years of service, 40 of them in the 
Marine Corps. As his two star flag 
was hauled down a message was read 
from the Commandant, Major General 
John A. LeJeune: 

“The entire Marine Corps regrets the 
loss from active service today of one 
of its most distinguished and affec- 
tionately regarded officers. . .” 

The general was active in community 
and veteran affairs until his death in 
1942. He served a term as mayor of 
Coranodo, on the city council and as 
a member of the board of education. 
A few months after his death, his 
widow, who still resides in Coronado, 
and President Roosevelt christened the 
Marines’ new wartime base at Ocean- 
side, Calif., “Camp Joseph H. Pendle- 
ton.” 

It was a fitting tribute to the “Father 
of the Marine Corps Base” and the 
“Pioneer Marine in Southern Cali- 
fornia.” END 
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ALWAYS A MARINE 
Sirs: 

I read in your June issue the article 
about “Once a Marine always a Marine.” 
Well, here is one man that is not going 
to be a Marine after they have handed 
me that discharge. I will be the happi- 
est man on earth when I am out of the 
Marine Corps, and if the occasion ever 
arises when I have to come back into 
the service, I will most assuredly not 
join the Marine Corps. 

I have not found in my 21 months in 
the Marine Corps any honor, glory, or 
tradition that the recruiting people sold 
us On, or any opportunity to go to school 
or learn anything at all which will do me 
any good whatsoever when I am out. I 
have wasted two years of my life. 

I have never been so disappointed or 
thoroughly disgusted with anything in all 
my life. You will probably not print 
this in the Leatherneck but I just wanted 
you to know there is one guy who wants 
out and wants to forget he ever had any- 
thing to do with the Marine Corps. 

PFC R. D. Ford 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
@ Are you sure you're in the Ma- 


rine Corps?—Ed. 
WANTS TO STUDY RADIO 
Sirs: 

I would like to take a correspondence 
course in radio servicing. Could I get this 
through the Marine Corps Institute? 

I am in the Marine Corps Reserve. 
Could I get this course on the GI Bill of 
Rights, or will I have to pay for it? How 
do I go about getting it? 

Leslie H. West 
West Palm Beach, Fila. 


@ If you are in the Organized Ma- 
rine Reserve or an enlisted member 
of the recruiting staff of the Volun- 
teér Marine Corps Reserve you may 
get the MCI course, “Modern Radio 
Servicing,” free of charge, upon the 
recommendation of your command- 
ing officer. Vocational training is 
available under the GI Bill of 
Rights, and you should contact your 
nearest Veteran's Administration 
Office for full particulars.—E i. 


O-U-T If OUT 
Sirs: 

Almars are a popular subject. One of 
the men seems to believe that a Marine 
discharged by Almar, prior to his enlist- 
ment contract’s termination, can be called 
back by the Marine Corps and required to 
serve his uncompleted enlistment. 

PFC Wm. G. Norton 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


@ If a man is discharged from the 
Marine Corps he is no more sub- 
ject to a call from the service than 
any other citizen.—Ed. 











LONG BAILEY BRIDGE 
Sirs: 

I have an argument that I would like 
to straighten out on the subject of Bailey 
bridges on Okinawa. Who built it, and 
what was the longest Bailey bridge built 
on Okinawa during the war? I want to 
straighten out a lot of mis-guided en- 
gineers. 

PFC Milan Devecka 
Quantico, Va. 


@ Our record shows that the long- 
est Bailey constructed on Okinawa 
was the one built over the Naha 
estuary by the 6th Engineer Bat- 
talion. It was 350 feet in length, 
of which 240 feet was “single single” 
and 110 feet was “double double.” 
The bridge was constructed in nine 
hours by the men of Charley Com- 
pany, while Baker Company hauled 
the materials to the site. The next 
day H&S Company put down the 
treadways for the tracked vehicles. 
—Ed. 
GLORY, A FUNNY THING 


Sirs: 

This is my first and probably only letter 
to the Editor of Sound Off. My remarks 
are intended for PFC Loal G. Arnold, the 
man who wrote a letter about the activi- 
ties of the Eighth Marines on Okinawa. 

The undersigned was the CO of Love 
Company, Eighth Marines and it was our 
battalion that finished up the drive of the 
Eighth to the beach of Okinawa. 

With all due respect to the fine men of 
the Eighth and to PFC Arnold it seems 
that there is just a little too much worry- 
ing among some of us about whether or 
not we are going to get all the “glory” that 
is coming to us. The Eighth will never 
have to take a back seat to anyone for its 
war record but it doesn’t seem fair to the 
First and Sixth Divisions to try and hog 
what small glory there is in fighting a war. 
Our part in that particular operation was 
peanuts compared to what those magnifi- 
cent divisions did. If anything, a major 
portion of the men in my company felt 
a little embarrassed because it took the 
Eighth so long to get into that affair. We 
spent some comfortable days aboard ship, 
on Saipan and at Iheya Shima while the 
First and Sixth Divisions were fighting 
their hearts out. True, they were glad to 
see us but the back of the Nips was pretty 
well broken before we ever got to him and 
while we had our losses, the campaign as 
a whole was a breeze in light of what had 
gone on before. 

The only thing more ridiculous than our 
outfit trying to crowd into the limelight is 
the bickering that goes on between some 
battalions of the Eighth as to which bat- 
talion did the most. 

Glory is a funny thing. After the shoot- 
ing is over too many people want to be 
sure they are not slighted in the news. 
But, when the shooting is going on, any 
infantryman I’ve ever known would swap 
all the glory in the world for a hole two 
inches deeper than the one he is in. 

Capt. Joe Zielinski, USMCR 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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‘Steady those toes 


"til | powder my nose.” 





Mirror-Like Luster That Lasts and Lasts 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Shoes take on a mirror-like luster when 
you use Dyanshine, the high-speed 
polish that's so easy to apply. It makes 
shoes sparkle in a jiffy so you can look 
your best on the “hut-hut.” G. |. scuffs 
and scratches “get lost” because 
Dyanshine colors as it polishes. Dyan- 
shine's more economical, too. The shine 
lasts longer and the bottle goes far- 
ther... costs as little as 2 cent a shine 
when you apply as 
directed. 


BARTON MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 












DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 


is the same fine quality as Liquid Dyan- 
at shine. Avail- 
able in Military 
Brown, Cordo- 
van, Russet 
Tan, Oxblood 
and Black. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


x~wewewe ke ke &k 
The following first named per- 


sons seek information concerning 
the whereabouts of the second- 
named. 


x we keke ke ke wk 


Gertrude O'Neil, 272 39th St., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., to contact R. W. Brackett, 
who is the last surviving member of a 
crew that brought the first B-29 plane into 
Iwo Jima while battle was still in pro- 
gress. Her brother was also a member of 
that crew and later was reported missing 
in action on another flight 

a 

Ira W. Roper, American Embassy, 
Cairo, Egypt, would like to hear from 
friends who served with him in the Marine 
Corps. 

ee 2 

Don Whitmore, 718 Parkdale, Great 
Falis, Mont., to hear from any of his old 
buddies who served with him in the 3rd 
Armored 

> * . 

John D. Rush, 28th Sta. Med., Rapid 
City A. F. B., Weaver, So. Dak., to hear 
fromm old friends and also from anyone 
who was in Platoon 701 at San Diego in 
1943 

= * * 

Mr. Albert L. Betts, P. O. Box 353, 
Camden, Ark., concerning the present 
whereabouts of Marine Gunner Albert 
Charles Corbett, last known to have been 
in the Thirteenth Marines, Fifth Division 

* * 4 

PFC John B. Coviello, Ser. Co.. H&S 
Bn., Ist Prov. MarBrig.. FMF, °)FPO 
San Francisco, Calif., to hear from John 
D. Anderson, who was in platoon 91 at 
Parris Island in 1947. 

+ * * 

Corp. Orlando J. Pellegrini, Supply De- 
pot, Bks. 1314, Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
concerning the present whereabouts of Sgt 
William Kuck, formerly with Supply Co., 
12th SerBn., SerComm., FMFPAC. He 
left Tsingtao, China in April, 1948 

* * * 

Richard W. Polsgove, 1365 Bardstown 
Road, Louisville 4, Ky., to hear from Carl 
O. Kemp, Walter J. Matthes, Jr.. and Dex 
A. Fedor, the latter was a master ser- 
geant and still in the Corps when last 
heard from. 

‘2 

Corp. William S. Dutton, MarDet, US- 
NAV DetBks., US Naval Base, Philadel- 
phia, to hear from PFC Joseph P. Con 
roy, last known to be with First Combat 
Service Group, MED Supply Company, 
Service Command, FMF, Camp Pendle 


ton. 
» » _ 


Sgt. Richard A. Taylor, AF 15 262 788, 
Sqd BM-10, Indoctrination Div., Aijr 
Training Command, Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas, concerning the 
present whereabouts of First Sergeant 
Holtmann, first name unknown, who was 
First Sergeant of Hq. Battery, III Corps 
Artillery, from April, 1944 to November, 
1945. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 





BUCK OF TONTOUTA 


[continued from page 20} 


When the deer went down the second 
time they acted. One leaped and grasp- 
ed the buck’s hind legs in a flying 
tackle, scattering dogs as he hit. The 
other man threw himself astride the 
buck and yanked its head back in an 
effort to snap the animal's neck. With 
a burst of strength the terrified beast 
lurched to his feet in a desperate effort 
to escape. Three other ‘troopers bore 
down on the buck, crushing him down 
by sheer weight of numbers. He lay 
still, gasping for breath, tongue hang- 
ing from his mouth, eyes rolling, trem- 
bling with exertion and fear. Men 
kicked the yapping dogs aside, and 
came close to observe the captured 
creature. 

The way of the grapevine is un- 
fathomable. Few will ever know how 
it works, but it always does. That 
morning it worked the same as ever, 
quickly, quietly and efficiently. By 
the time the buck had ceased to strug- 
gle, a six-by-six truck had backed into 
the end of the company street. Willing 
hands took quarter-inch line from the 
truck and trussed the buck’'s legs 
securely. Then, amid the cheers of the 
battalion, the buck, sighing in terror, 
was carried to the truck. Then, with a 
growl of changing gears, the truck mov- 
ed slowly up the hill in the direction of 
the galley, where cooks waited to con- 
vert the buck into a hot evening meal. 


ALL that had transpired had taken 
less than five minutes. By the 
time our colonel had finished his prune 
juice and coffee, left the mess, and 
passed the word for the sounding of 
“Assembly”, all hands had readied 
themselves for the march and were 
standing by, ready to move out. The 
companies fell in and shifted to long 
columns of twos. With the colonel in 
the lead, the battalion moved slowly 
out of camp. Men with weapons slung 
and heavy equipment shouldered, filed 
by the galley on their way out, and 
cast lingering glances at the carcass 
of the buck, now hanging by its heels 
from the ridge pole of the galley. 

The hot sun climbed higher into the 
sky as we left the battalion area. The 
day's work would be rugged, but the 
men of the 2nd Battalion were in fine 
spirits. Fresh meat, even though the 
tasty portions would be small, would 
be in the mess gear at evening chow. 
And the telling of how it was procured 
would go the rounds of the regiment 
for months to come. END 
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NIGHTMARE 


[continued from page 17] 


Reality came groping back slowly . . . 

“I was dreaming about a rifle range 
job I once had at Quantico, glad to see 
you're all right.” 

Chicken was thinking: “Glad I never 
served on any rifle range!” 

A bad dream—but a distinct pos- 
sibility! 

Ski looked at his watch—midnight— 
still time to change that complicated 
scheme. He thought it out carefully. 
Ski got no sleep the remainder of the 
night—no great loss if massacre was 
all it had to offer. His dream-battle 
had left him convinced that above all, 
his plans in the future would be 
characterized by simplicity. Before 
daybreak he had formulated a new 
scheme. 

The squad leaders were again as- 
sembled, the chow was again discus- 
sed and cussed, and Ski made known 
his plan. 

“First of all, forget the plan I gave 

you last night—I've decided that it 
might turn out to be a nightmare. 
Here's the way we'll work it: 
“ Louie, I want you to send a fire 
team patrol up each of the two routes. 
Send one of them up the draw on our 
left and the other through the woods 
on our right. I want to know which 
of the two routes is free of the enemy, 
booby traps, and so forth. Have them 
shove off as soon as possible and have 
them remain in position once they get 
out there. They should send one man 
back with the dope. The remainder 
of your squad will remain near the 
line of departure and support the at- 
tack by fire. If both routes are free, 
I think I'd prefer the draw, as it ap- 
pears to have as much concealment as 
the woods and quite a bit more cover. 
However, we'll see what the patrols 
find out. 


eo NCE we have information on 
which route is the best, I'll lead 
the other two squads by the selected 
route and we'll envelop the enemy from 
one flank, not two. If we move up the 
draw, Gus’ squad will be the leading 
squad, since they are presently located 
on that side of the line. If we go 
through the woods, Harry's squad will 
lead. Any questions on this change? 
Harry?” 
“No questions, Ski. 
plan looks much better.” 
“Well, the more I thought about it, 
the more I decided to leave the double 


I think this 
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envelopments to the higher commands. 
They've got the communications to 
properly coordinate it. At least with 
this plan we'll know where everybody is 
and we can assault together. And 
Louie, your signal to cease fire will be 
two smoke grenades in rapid succession 
—the first red, the second yellow. I'll 
fire them when we get into position.” 

By 0700, Ski had heard from both 
patrols. The woods were clear of the 
enemy, but were well mined and booby 
trapped. The draw looked better. 
There were a few booby traps, but they 
could be avoided without too much 
trouble. Ski informed his squad lead- 
ers of his decision to use the draw. 


HE patrol in the draw would be 
picked up during the approach 
and would attack with the two-squad 
assault force. But the patrol in the 
woods would have to be informed of the 
decision to attack through the draw. 
The man who had returned with in- 
formation about the woods was sent 
back to inform his group of the latest 
plans. This group was to take up a 
covered position along the main trail 
leading through the woods to the hill, 
both to observe any attempts to rein- 
force the hill from that side, and to 
ambush any of the defenders who 
attempted to retreat in that direction. 
At 0745, the artillery fires began to 
fall on the hill, finishing up at 0800 
with smoke rounds to screen the 
enemy’s observation. Ski and his two 
assault squads moved out through the 
draw. The enemy did not spot them 
during the move and the advance to 
the enemy’s flank was made without 
incident. Two smoke grenades were 
discharged by Ski, the first red, the 
second yellow, and the assault was 
launched. 

After a brief, violent, struggle, the 
hill was captured. Due to the speed 
and surprise of the assault, the enemy 
was unable to exploit his defensive pre- 
parations. Ski organized a hasty de- 
fense to counter any attempt by the 
enemy to retake the hill, then reported 
to the company commander: 

“Sir, this is Sergeant Pzrnovski. 
We're on the hill and are setting up 
a hasty defense. Any further orders?” 

“Good work, Ski. Hold what you 
have and I'll call you back.” 

Ski laid down the phone. He was 
mighiy tired now. His beauty rest 
had been seriously neglected last night. 
But if he had to ‘choose between a 
nightmare and an ugly experience for 
a teacher, he'd take the nightmare 
everytime. He was sure that he'd 
never indulge in a rich diet of double 
envelopments and complicated schemes 
again. 

They'll give you nightmares, brother! 

END 





LEAGUE CONFAB 


[continued from page 45] 


John Van de Woude, and Clarence 
Young the dog robber. Sample task: 
Pups doggedly pushing a big block 
of ice down the street, to the dismay of 
all motor traffic. 

The Marine Corps League isn’t pri- 
marily social. It began as an idea of 
former Marine Commandant John A. 
LeJeune who is credited also with the 
phrase: “Once a Marine, always a Ma- 
rine!” The MCL is authorized by an 
act of Congress. It lobbies for veterans 
and is actively concerned in doing good. 
Local detachments sponsor boys clubs 
and are active in combatting juvenile 
delinquency. The do-gooders include 
such topnotch workers as Jerry Cannon 
the National Service Officer who has 
been instrumental in helping Marines 
get pensions, hospitalization, and in 
aiding widows and orphans. 

The detachments of the League are 
highly individual. A_ great rivalry 
exists between them. One of the major 
problems of the convention this year 
was to coordinate the locals into a more 
tightly knit national group. A drive 
was started to enroll active Marines— 
the League lost ground last year. 

One nice thing about MCL is that 
there is no rank system. A general rubs 
elbows with a PFC. The new Com- 
mandant of the League, elected after a 
stiff campaign, is former Tech Ser- 
geant T. J. MacQueen. MacQueen, an 
old hand at being commandant (Tun 
Tavern Detachment, Northeastern 
Division Detachment, National Vice 
Commandant last year) defeated two 
other contenders. 

About 1500 members of the League 
and its Auxiliary were registered. The 
women, many of whom were former 
WRs, got a tremendous kick out of 
the convention. The uniform of the 


MCL is similar to Marine blues. The 


Marine emblem is worn. A Sam 
Browne belt completes the outfit. The 
Devil Dogs have a special uniform 
with a picture of a bull-dog on the 
back. They pursue with bulldog ten- 
acity their chief ambition—FUN. 

Thirty-five states were represented 
in Milwaukee. General Cates who 
addressed the convention on the 25th 
got a rousing reception. The Marine 
band, directed by Major Santleman, 
provided music. 

The convention was a big success. 
Next year it moves to the East Coast. 
Boston, somewhat cheered by the low 
accident and damage rate at Milwau- 
kee, is standing by for next September. 

END 
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reject any copy not considered 
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SET of eight prints of outstanding war paintings by. 
Marine Combat Artists. Each reproduction 12%” x 
7”, full color, suitable for framing. Lithographed. 
Heavy stock $2.00 per set Write The LEATHER- 
NECK Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C 

















BOOKS ABOUT MARINES. Mans titles, Excellent 
reading Division histories. Write for list. The 
a Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington, 
13, D 

HAND-TO HAND fighting as tanh by a recognized 
master. DO OR DIE, by Colonel A. J. D. Biddle. # 00, 
from The LEATHERNECK Bookshop, Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. 
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LIMITED EDITION of the ROBERTSON PIPE 
SMOKEKS BIBLE with over 300 odd pipes pictured 
and hundreds more listed for 35¢. HOUSE OF 
ROBERTSON, World's Exclusive Unique l’ipe Makers, 
Boise, Idaho 
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patent protection and procedure and “Invention Ree 
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Taken during actual combat. Many different 
available. Write for free list. The LEATHE RNEC i 
Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C 


RECORDS 





OFFICIAL sound pevendinee “of Marines in ‘Rattle now 
available on 12-inch, double-faced, unbreakable rec- 
ords Iwo Jima, Guam, Okinawa, Saipan, Guadal 
canal, Namur, I’eleliu $3.00 per record (plus COD 
charges if any) Order from Combat Recordings, 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C 
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WE have many fine books for hobbyists, including 
volumes on carpentry and woodworking, a 
electricity, Jeathercraft, jewelry making, pla 


shelicraft Write for list. The LEATHERNEC K 
Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington 13, D 
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MARINES: Subse ribe to your own magazine. Sub- 
stantial saving over single copy price. Get The 
LEATHERNECK every month. Don't miss an issue! 
c HANGED you R ADDRESS LATEL Y? It. you sub- 
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MARINES wanted to handle the sale of LEATHER- 


NECK on their posts. Good commissions. Excellent 
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Write for particulars. 

CARDS 
OFFICER'S GENUINE ENGRAVED CARDS, 200 
only $7.75, appropriate styles, free plate Forman 
Hox 303 L Jamaica. New York. 

SPORTS 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT * BOWS * ARROWS * 
ACCESSORIES ‘The Most Complete Line in the 
Worild."* Catalog Sie. GASSMAN’S, 1924 Fred 


ericksburg Road, Dept. L, San Antonio, Texas 
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Forget It" 


“Yes Can't 


- 


The day you held your hand up high; 
Swore to defend, until you die. 

That proud feeling, never before, 

Swept you off your feet and in the Corps— 
You Can't Forget It 


The day you arrived at boot, 

You felt so loud in that civilian suit! 
The chanting D.I.'s passing platoon, 
You'd be a part of far too soon— 
You Can't Forget It. 


That painful process that makes Marines; 
And snappy too, in full dress greens. 
That feeling, you are really free 

As you pitch that first Grand-Liberty! 
But, what a sad sack you can be, 

When headed back to tent area three— 
You Can't Forget It. 


Your stay at line is never long, 

With memories of the slopchute song 
You make your pack, and seabag, too, 
You're headed for the ocean blue. 
You're eager to get on that ship, 

But, later on, don't give a rip 

And swear to hell, you're dying too! 
Before those sea-sick days are through— 
You Can't Forget It. 


The landing that you're going to make, 
You'd just as soon to never take. 

For more likely, than as not 

They'll drop you off at some hot spot 
And hell busts loose, that knows no bound! 
You'd just as soon not be around, But— 
You Can't Forget It. 


Overseas, the days you spent— 

Seemed each a year, but somehow went. 

You didn't mind the rain or heat: 

Mosquitoes, who knew no retreat! 

You didn't mind some “Looie's Crust 

Your aching feet, or choking dust. 

You'd bitch like hell, then forget it all 

When someone yelled: “Hey guys, Mail 
Call!” 


Your address book, of given places, 
Reminds you now, of those old faces. 
it's been some time, you wonder too, 
Just how they are and what they do. 
You reminisce your gains and losses; 
Some shared your luck, others, white 
crosses. 
You Can't Forget It. 


No matter now, where you might be— 
The things you do, or what you see; 
Accounts, you'll read, or come to light 
Of some Gyrene, or Semper's might. 
And, that feeling glows anew inside; 
Ignites the spark, that flames the pride. 
Express it not, but know it well, 

You're an Old Marine, and proud as hell! 
You Can't Forget It. 
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Three Cheers 


BY EDWARD J. EVANS 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


HINGS are tough and you've got a gripe to make, 

so you “Sound Off.” The DI wants to hear some 

noise when you count cadence or answer muster, 
so he demands that you sound off. So it is that the 
term “Sound Off” is generally used in the Marine Corps’ 
terminology today, but there is a*more regulation form 
of the term. 

Actually, “Sound Off”-is a command for the band in 
a ceremonial parade or formal guard mount. The regi- 
ment has formed on the parade field, colors whipping 
in the breeze, uniforms bright in the sun, and the 
brass of the band shining at the head of the formation. 

After the guides have taken their posts, the adjutant 
gives the command—‘“Parade, Rest.” When this has 
been executed the adjutant follows with the command 
“Sound Off.” The band is at attention and in place plays 
three chords. At the conclusion of the third chord, it 
moves forward playing a march in quicktime, executes 
a column left and marches across the front of the troops. 

When the band has passed the far left of the regiment 
it countermarches, still playing, and returns to its 
original position at the head of the formation. Im- 
mediately after the end of the march the band again 
plays the three chords of the “Sound Off.” 

Years ago these three chords of “Sound Off” were 
known as the “Three Cheers” and date back in signi- 
ficance to the early Romans. The numbers three and 
seven have always been representative of good fortune; 
three shots or volleys at a funeral, three bells, or three 
cheers as a salute to an individual or group. 

This part of military ceremony wherein the “Three 
Cheers” or “Sound Off” is used is said to have originated 
in the days of the ancient Roman legions when an 
expeditionary force or detail for outpost duty was 
formed for the review of the commander of the legion. 
The group about to depart was formed separately from 
the remainder of the guard and given three cheers 
before they passed in review on their way to a battle 
from which they might not return. 

During the Crusades this part of the departure cere- 
mony continued in use. The three cheers were given 
by the gathering and the small band of musicians then 
in existence honored the departing Crusaders by play- 
ing in front of them. The “Sound Off,” or “Three 
Cheers,” became a part of military ceremonies in the 
British Army and was inherited by the Americans along 
with many other time-hallowed customs whose origins 
have gathered dust in antiquity. Whether it is “Three 
Cheers” or “Sound Off,” it still gets a lusty response 
from 20th Century Marines. 
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SOUND OFF 
[continued from page 56] 
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Following are condensations of 
letters written to the Sound Off 
editor by relatives of Marines who 
died during the war, seeking in- 
formation concerning their deaths. 


erereFeewFtretwe Be 

Mr. I. M. Cross, 658 Basswood St., 
Jacksonville, Fla., concerning the death of 
his son, PFC. I. M. Cross, Jr., probably 
called “Ike,” “A” Company, Seventh Ma- 
rines, First Division, killed June 13, 1945, 
on Okinawa. 

* * * 

Miss Joyce Spongia, Box #176, Aransas 
Pass, Tex., concerning the death of her 
brother, PFC. A. E. Hull, “F’” Company, 
Twenty-fourth Marines, Fourth Division, 
killed on February 20, 1945, at Iwo Jima. 

* * * 

Mrs. Byrd Bessent, 2422 Tackaberry St., 
Houston 9, Tex., concerning the death of 
her son, Sgt. Maj. Gene M. Bessent, “H” 
Company, Twenty-eighth Marines, Fifth 
Division, killed on Iwo Jima. She would 
especially like to hear from Charles Huff, 
a friend of her late son. 

* . * 

Corp. Roy L. Dutton, Hq. Sq. Air- 
FMFlant, MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C., 
concerning the death of his cousin, PFC. 
Russel A. Charpbers, “B’ Company 24th 
Marines, Fourth Division, killed on Iwo 
Jima. 

> * * 

Mr. Eugene Booth, 2707 Humboldt Ave., 
So; Minneapolis 8, Minn., concerning the 
death of Arnold Carlson, unit unknown, 
who was killed in an aviation accident in 
the South Pacific in March or April, 1942. 

* * * 

Mrs. Malcom N. Tart, Route 2, Dunn, 
N. C., concerning the death of her son, 
PFC. William P. Tart, Fourth Division, 
killed during the landing at Tinian, or 
anyone who knew him during his service 
in the Marine Corps. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Cummings, 2025 
Military Ave., Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
concerning the death of their son, Second 
Lieutenant J. D. Cummings, 2nd Separate 
Engineer Co., Twenty-second Marines, 
fatally wounded on the first day of the 
invasion of Guam. He died two days 


later. 
* + * 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Hickerson, 416 
Hammond St., Western Port, Maryland, 
concerning the death of their only son, 
Lieutenant Charles E. Hickerson, Jr., Hd- 
qtrs. 2nd Battalion, Eleventh Marines, 
killed at Peleliu on September 16, 1944. 

> * - 

PFC Earl H. Whittemore, Ist Eng. Bn., 
Co. “B,” FMF WesPac, %FPO San Fran- 
cisco, concerning the death of Sgt. William 
O. King, VMTB-242, killed while serving 
with that squadron at El Centro, Calif., in 
1942. Would also like to contact a Sgt. 
Reams who accompanied the body home 
for burial. END 
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OUD and crisp the command floats 
across the drill field. Precision-trained 
Marines alert themselves and smartly execute 
the command on order. 


ORWARD IN LIFE is a command all 
Marines must snap off to themselves. 
Advancement is the reward of increased 
knowledge and the ability to handle men. 
To handle others a man must first develop 


himself. 


E Marine Corps Institute has offered 

programs of self-development for over a 
quarter of a century. During that time it has 
helped thousands of men climb the success 
ladder. MCI can help you. The curriculum 
of 203 especially designed self-study courses 
include almost every field of interest—high 
school, college, business, trade, hobby 
subjects. 


PPORTUNITY and determination is the 

difference between leaders and fol- 
lowers. Leaders are men of force and action; 
they make decisions while mediocre men 
stand bewildered at life’s crossroads. 


\¥WAOU have a decision NOW. You can 

step off smartly to the future that lies 
ahead if you are willing to devote a portion 
of your spare time to MCI studies. Convert 
your decision into action—complete the ap- 
vlication below. 
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(RANK) (FIRST NAME) (LAST NAME) (SERIAL NO.) 





(ORGANIZATION) (U.S.M.C. ADDRESS) 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


M.B. 8th & EYE STS., S.E., NAVY NO. 128, F.P.O., 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











GRIDIRON GRENADIERS. By 
Tim Cohane. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. $3.50 


IM COHANE, well known east 
ern sportswriter and the present 
rts Editor of Look Magazine 
in covering eastern football in 
1 Grenadiers” as well as How 
erts covered the mid-west in 
Nine story While this ts 
wry of West Point football 


in accurate picture of most of 


big eastern colleges, and the 
played ‘em all 
tarts back in the 90s when young 
is Michie, West Point class of 
up a framed challenge with 
Middie from Annapolis while 
knowing that the Point will 
likely to accept a challenge 
vy, and thereby authorize the 
ion of a football team, than to 
uch a brash“suggestion from a 
cal man 
sport is started. The Middies 
the Point; on the way they 
1 goat from the yard of an 
noncom, thereby acquiring their 
traditional mascot Because of 
man-power and a more thor 
knowledge of the new sport, they 
ook Army, 24-0 That was the 
ining of a long string of traditional 
unbroken except for a_ short 
ar span in the late 20s be 
a “misunderstanding” concern 
ligibility rules 
Down through the years you read of 
famed Pointers, Daly, Graves, Prichard 
McEwan Then there was Elmer Oli 
phant, who gained football fame at 
Purdue 
He was 


when it was found he was over the age 


before entering the Academy 
headed for Annapolis first but 


his benefactor promptly 

switched Ollie’s 
Army 

With the passing years came the ex 

ploits of “Light Horse Harry” Wilson 

Christian “Red 


allegiance to the 


Cagle; the big boys 
in the forward wall, Big Sprague and 
Ed Garbisch, ec 


kicker 


nter and deadeye drop 
Carrying on toward the present 
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date were Monk Meyer, Steker and, of 
course, the fabulous backfield of Tuck- 
Blanchard and the 
petent but less publicized: “Ug” Fuson 

The book runs through the long list 
Harry Williams, 
through Charley Daly, Bob Neyland, 
Biff Jones, Gar Davidson to Red Blaik 


and their intimate stories of the many 


er, Davis com- 


of coaches from 


rivalries participated in by the Black 
and Gold warriors. The recount of the 
Notre Dame series makes the average 
neutral observer wonder why the tradi- 
tional game was suspended and 
how soon before it will be resumed 
Add “Gridiron Grenadiers” to your 
—S$.D.G. 


Putnam's book section 


AIRBORNE WARFARE. By Ma- 
jor General James M. Gavin. In- 


fantry Journal Press $3.00 


HE Russian army initiated mass 


) military parachute jumps in the 
between World Wars I 
During World War II, how 


ever, the Red Army did not execute 


years 


and Il 


any large airborne operations 

The Nazi German army demon 
strated early in World War II in the 
still classic invasions of Holland, 1940, 
and Crete, 1941, that parachute and 
airborne forces had great strategic pos 
sibilities 

American and British armies took 
this new instrument of warfare. de- 
upon it, and 


veloped it, improved 


then turned airborne forces of un- 
dreamed power and perfection upon 


the enemy 


American airborne forces were or- 
ganized and expanded rapidly during 
the early stages of the war. General 
Gavin was a main spring in the train- 
ing of these units. He wrote many of 
the basic training doctrines. By 1942 
he was in command of an airborne 
regiment. This regiment soon became 
a part of the famous 82nd Airborne 
Division. Gavin eventually commanded 
the 82nd and took part in all of that 
unit's operations, including the jumps 
into Sicily, Normandy, and Holland. 
Gen. Gavin continued to command 
the 82nd until this past year. 

Since the war, all of the armed 
forces have been compiling the reports 
and experiences of the war in order to 
establish modern doctrines and techni- 
ques. The airborne forces, like the 
amphibious forces, had developed so 
much that was new and unheard of 
prior to World War II that this task 
of digesting and telling the airborne 
story is still a major one. Gen. Gavin 
has been one of the most articulate 
and enthusiastic disciples and prop- 
hets of this phase of war making. 

“Airborne Warfare” contains Gavin's 
explanations of all the major allied 
airborne operations and probably no 
one is better qualified to discuss these 
actions 

Gavin uses maps freely to illustrate 
his theories. The last part of the book 
covers his ideas about the future uses 
of airborne armies, the equipment 
that will be necessary, and the organi- 
zations and tactics that can be em- 
ployed. The soundness of the general's 
prophesies must be left to the judge- 
ment of the reader. Regardless of 
what conclusions the reader may draw 
from the book, he will find Gavin's 
ideas stimulating 

Airborne armies, air transported 
forces, and air supplied forces are here 
today, and will play an even greater 
role in the future of warfare. The mili- 
tary reader must, and the civilian 
reader should, be aware of the develop- 
ments and ideas that are affecting this 
important element of our national 
defense. —J.A.D., Jr. 
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DAYS OF PROMISE 


By Louis Stevens 










A cavalcade, from Appomattox 
to World War II, of a family 
born in Virginia and raised in 
Kansas. $3.50 

A RUSSIAN JOURNAL 
By John Steinbeck 













What the people should know 























THE THIRD MARINE “n- = oe about the ordinary man and 
DIVISION * ee woman of Russia today.  Illus- 
By Aurthur, Cohlmia and Vance Yr ‘ - trated. $3.75 

. . P - 
History of the division during tn Z - a STAR REPORTERS 


the past war with generous illus- _ a 


trations, maps and a complete ¥ was a : Edited by Ward Greene 
text. $5.00 4 . : ; 
bs ; : Greatest American news stories, 


reprinted just as they originally 
appeared. $3.00 





THE STORY OF WAKE 
ISLAND 


By Col. James P. S. Devereux 





MODERN JUDO 
A record of a small band of out- Ss Cleclies Wasi 
numbered Marines and _ their : 
ordeals of attack and captivity. 


$1.75 


A complete reference library on 
the art of close combat in two 
volumes. $6.00 per set. 

















HATCHER’S NOTEBOOK 


By Julian S. Hatcher. ‘ 
Choice selections from forty C, 
years work by one of the world’s 

outstanding authorities on small 

arms. $5.00 


AIRBORNE WARFARE 
By Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin 


DO OR DIE 
' By Col. A. J. D. Biddle 









Basic principles of judo with 
generous illustrations. $1.00 














GUIDEBOOK FOR 
MARINES 


Revised Edition 












With many additions to help the 
$1.00 


Based on operations of World 
War II, this book is designed to 
present the problems of airborne 
warfare to the reader. $3.00 





enlisted man. 















MARINE FROM VIRGINIA 


Typical personal letters of a Ma- 
rine during the past war. $2.50 













Have 


ou 


Read... 


ABOUT MARINES 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 





THE U.S. MARINES ON 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN 








TRAINING AIDS 






AUTOMATIC WEAPONS OF THE 





AVIATION MECHANICS 












MACHINE GUNNER'S 






MAP READING FOR THE 
ETE ETE LETTE 

SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD. 

THE NONCOM'S GUIDE......... 







THINK IT OVER MATE.......... 
KILL OR GET KILLED........... 
SMALL UNIT TACTICS— 

COUPARTTRY ccc ccccccccscces $ 


















THE ART OF WAR............. $1 
CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS. : 
PRINCIPLES OF WAR....... sees 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF 

THE ROMANS................ $ 
REVERIES ON THE ART OF WAR.S 
INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS 













SEED ce vcccesccccscccess $ 
NAPOLEON AND MODERN WAR. .$ 
DEPENSS occ ccc ccccccccccccecs $ 
BATTLE STUDIES ............... $ 
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STATES MARINE CORPS ...... $ 
A RIBBON AND A STAR......... $ 
BETIO BEACHHEAD............ $ 
Beto eee $ 
CORAL COMES HIGH.......... $ 
a aR RRR $ 
HISTORY OF THE SIXTH 
MARINE DIVISION............ $ 
JOE FOSS: FLYING MARINE..... $ 
MIT THE BEACH................ $ 
ON TO WESTWARD............ $ 
- | PELELIU LANDING............. $ 
a SEMPER FIDELIS ............... $ 
! al eae $ 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION 
IN WORLD WAR Il........... $ 
THE ISLAND WAR.............. $ 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
AND THE TALL.............. $ 
: | THE MARINE CORPS READER....$ 
if THE MARINES’ WAR............ $ 
THE NINTH MARINES........... $ 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND...$ 
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WO JIMA... 2.6 ee cece nee $ 
UNCOMMON VALOR........... $ 
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WORLD WAR Il.............. $ 


AMMUNITION ...........545-- $5 
WORLD an ccccccccccccccccces $10.00 


SIMPLIFIED 2... cccnccccceee $ 3.95 
GUN CARE AND REPAIR........ $ 


HANDBOOK ..........-55505- $ 


$ 
$ 
4 
THE OFFICER'S GUIDE.......... $ 
$ 
$ 
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MILITARY CLASSICS 


ARMORED WARFARE ...........$ 2.50 
SURPRISE ........... ccccccccesS 200 
THE ART OF "WAR ON LAND....$ 2.50 


MILITARY HISTORY 
AMERICAN SEAPOWER SINCE 





ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS: . 
Select titles desired from this 
page and others throughout the 


magazine. Please use order form 
provided. All books are postpaid. 











a Farrer $ 5.00 If you desire a book which is not 
BATTLE STATIONS ............. $ 3.95 ected, odd & 06 your ender. We 
BES FO Feb cc ccccccccccces $ 2.00 - 

DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE are prepared to ship any book now 

WED sc cccccccccesscoccese $ 4.00 in print. Prices subject to change 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Il....$ 5.00 without notice. 

LANDING OPERATIONS......... $ 7.50 

OPERATION CROSSROADS...... $ 3.00 

WAR AS ! KNEW IT............ $ 3.75 

WAR THROUGH THE AGES...... $ 5.00 
DOR BEES GORY. cc ccccccccccccs $ 1.00 
FOREVER AMBER..............- $ 1.49 


SPORTS LIBRARY 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS....$ 1.00 
GREAT GHOST STORIES OF 


RN ed $ 1.50 
Ne aadaaad $ 1.50 THE WORLD.............---- $ 1.00 
ce RAE IA: ste . ae DIVIDED ..........-.--. ; yo 
noone aa . 138 = MISSION. ACCOMPLISHED ..._.. $ 2.75 
BOWLING FOR ALL............. $1590 NAVAL CUSTOMS, TRADITIONS 
of i ial $ 1.50 AND USAGE..............--. $ 2.20 
ep abe mesebEs $1.50 NEW STORIES FOR MEN........ $ 1.49 
FLY CASTING.................. $1.50 OF HUMAN BONDAGE. .:....... $ 1.49 
ae emma $150 OVERDUE AND PRESUMED LOST.$ 2.75 
einem: $1.50 PASSING BY..............-0+++ $ 3.00 
a $1.50 SEA CHASE................--- $ 3.00 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONING...... $150 PRINCE OF FOXES...........-. $ 3.00 
all anna Cae $1.50 RHUBARB ..............++--+: $ 1.00 
RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP ......... $1.50 RIVER OF ROUGES............. $ 3.00 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL............ $1.59 SO WEL RemeNeeReD......... 5 3a 
Cee cana $1.59 SPEAKING FRANKLY............ $ 3.50 
SOFTBALL FOR GIRLS........... $1.50 JHE BLUE DANUGE............. $ 1.00 
SWIMMING ................... $1.59 THE EGG AND I............... $ 2.75 
RR RE aaa $1.50 JHE FEATHER MERCHANTS..... $ 1.00 
lane pte $1.59 THE FIRST CAPTAIN............ $ 3.50 
THE FOXES OF HARROW....... $ 1.49 
THE GOLDEN HAWK........... $ 3.00 
THE KING'S GENERAL.......... $ 2.75 
ADVENTURES IN THE LEDGER OF LYING DOG... .$ 3.00 
GOOD READING THE MONEYMAN .............. $ 3.00 
THE SALEM FRIGATE........... $ 1.49 
ALSO THE HILLS............... $1.49 THE SHORT STORIES OF JAMES 
BACHELOR'S QUARTERS........ $ 3.00 Serengeti aeiacengete $ 1.49 
BY VALOUR & ARMS............ $1.49 THE WORLD'S BEST JOKES...... $ 1.00 
CHALLENGE TO THE READER...$ 1.00 UNCONQUERED ............... $ 3.00 
EAGLE IN THE SKY............. $3.00 VIRGIN WITH BUTTERFLIES. .... $ 1.00 





FROM: . a 


BOOK TITLES: 


ORDER FORM 


TO: LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P.O. BOX 1918, WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: ENCLOSED FIND $_-_-___-_----___.. 
LISTED BELOW TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS: 








PLEASE SHIP THE ITEMS 
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( ) SETS, COMBAT ART—AT $2.00 PER SET 


(IF ADDITIONAL SPACE IS NEEDED, PLEASE USE PERSONAL STATIONERY. 
SORRY, NO C.0.D. ORDERS CAN BE FILLED) 
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Awways mitper Berren tistine (\00LER SMOKING 


1] 
| auways SMOKE 
CHESTERFIELDS BECAUSE THEYRE 
MILD anp THEY TASTE GOOD... 


I$ MAY cearerre” 


STARRING IN THE ENTERPRISE PRODUCTION 


“NO MINOR VICES” 

















